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history education the United States yet unwritten. 
Young years, many the men and movements 
connected with its beginning are already forgotten remembered 
only few special students. But when comes written, 
Joseph Neef and his efforts introduce Pestalozzianism Ameri- 
ca, during the opening years the present century, will famil- 
iar teachers generally. scarcely score our profes- 
sional educators know more than his name. the character and 
activities this remarkable Alsacian—who fought with Napoleon, 
taught with Pestalozzi, and made the first contribution peda- 
gogical literature America—the present article deal. For 
it, the writer has taken possession many widely scattered facts— 
the various accounts Pestalozzi’s work Burgdorf, Owen’s com- 
munistic movement New Harmony, the excellent articles Mr. 
and Mr. the printed books Neef, letters and 
other documents from his daughter—and these has endeavored 
weave into continuous sketch. For the benefit those who 
may interested the further study this wonderful man, 
there has been appended bibliography, which the numbers 
the body the article refer. While has admired the work 
this pioneer disciple Pestalozzi and seemed make the touch 
the critical finger somewhat gentle, has withal, endeavored 
indicate the limitations and mistakes the subject his memoir. 
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Francis Joseph Nicholas Neef was born Soultz, Alsace, the 
6th December, 1770. His father was miller and destined his 
son for the priesthood; but when about twenty-one years old, 
young Neef gave the idea taking orders, and entered the 
French army under Napoleon. the famous battle Arcole, 
Italy, 1796, was severely wounded and forced retire from 
the military service. was then that turned his attention 
the Plan Education says: About year after 
Pestalozzi’s school was established became acquainted with 
school Burgdorf was opened 1799, that Neef must 
have joined Pestalozzi 1800. The character his teaching 
Burgdorf best given who was pupil the 
school the time. says: Buss had the scholars sing 
whilst marching time two and two, holding each other the 
hand, the large corridors the castle. This was our chief 
but our joy reached its climax when our gymnastic mas- 
ter Neef, with his peculiar charm, took part it. This Neef was 
old soldier who had fought all parts the world. was 
giant with great beard, crabbed face, severe air, rude exter- 
ior, but was kindness itself. When marched with the air 
trooper the head sixty eighty children, his great voice 
thundering Swiss air, then enchanted the whole house. 
his exterior, was the pupils’ favorite, and for this reason always 
lived with them and felt happiest when amongst them. played, 
exercised, walked, bathed, climbed, threw stones with the scholars 
childish spirit: this how had such unlimited author- 
ity over them. Meanwhile, was not pedagogue, only had 
the heart one.” 

Pestalozzi, having been chosen member the Helvetic con- 
sulta 1802, was frequently called Paris settle disputes and 
look after interests involving Helvetia. philanthropic society 
Paris, learning his method instruction, induced him send 
one his teachers among them. Neef, because his familiarity 
with the French and German languages, was chosen conduct 


the Paris school. This school, sort orphanage, and not un- 

like the one that Pestalozzi was the time conducting Burg- 

dorf, attracted general attention, and was visited numerous dis- 

tinguished educators and philanthropists, not few whom were 
ericans. 
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Pompée gives this account Paris school and visit 
the same made Napoleon: Mons. Neef, teacher Burg- 
dorf, was sent Paris, and commenced teaching the orphanage, 
where the administration the benevolent institutions entrusted 
certain number children him. Napoleon, wishing see for 
himself the results, went the orphanage accompanied Tally- 
rand, the embassador from the United States, and large number 
distinguished people; left well satisfied with what saw. 
Whilst all the governments Europe were thinking 
introducing new system teaching into the elementary 
schools, private individual, Mr. McClure, conferred upon his 
country, the United States, establishment that could vie with 
the most important schools Europe. singular chance led him 
toward the improvement his country’s instruction. 1804 
was Paris, and had great desire see Napoleon. applied 
the ambassador from the United States who took him the 
meeting where Napoleon had gone see the results 
teaching the orphans. During the whole time that the exer- 
cises were going on, McClure, absorbed looking Napoleon, 
saw nothing else; but, when going away, heard Tallyrand say 
Napoleon, too much for us. This remark struck 
returned the room and learned from Neef the object the 
and, was deeply interested the improvement 
the condition the poorer classes, saw once all that Pesta- 


lozzi’s system could benefit made very 

favorable offer Neef Philadelphia, and later New 

Harmony found Pestalozzian Institute.” 

The circumstances and date Mr. visit Paris, 
given himself, are follows: “In the summer 1805, 
Mr. William Philadelphia, one Pennsylvania’s 


most enlightened sons, happened visit Helvetia’s interesting 
mountains and valleys. was accompanied Mr. Cabell, 
brother the present governor Virginia. Pestalozzi’s school 
attracted their notice. repaired thither and soon con- 
vinced the solidity, importance and usefulness the Pestalozzi’s 
method displayed before his eyes, and form unalterable wish 
naturalizing his own country, were operations succeeding 
each other with such rapidity, that Mr. McClure took them for 
one and the same operation. soon had returned Paris, 
Mr. McClure sought and sent for me. ‘On what terms,’ said the 
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magnanimous patriot, ‘would you country, and introduce 
there your method education? have seen Pestalozzi, know 
his system country wants and will receive with enthusi- 
asm. pay your passage, secure your livelihood. 
and your master’s apostle the new soul was 
warmed with admiration such uncommon generosity. Republi- 
can inclination and principle, and course not all pleased 
with the new order things that was established under eyes, 
was not only glad quit Europe, but burnt with desire see 
that country, live it, useful which can boast such 
citizens. But what still more heightens Mr. McClure’s magnan- 
imity is, that did not that period understand English all. 
Two years least were allowed for acquiring 
knowledge the language this land; during which space had 
other resource left but Mr. McClure’s generosity. But neither 
this nor any other consideration could stagger his resolution. 
Thus was that became inhabitant the new world 

The following document, copied from the original kindly loaned 
the writer his daughter Mrs. Richard Owen, states clearly 
and briefly the agreement between Neef and McClure: Professor 
teach children after the methods Pestalozzi for three years from 
the date his arrival, consequence which Wm. Maclure 
agrees pay Professor expenses from Paris the 
America the amount Three thousand Two hundred Livres 
Tournois, and make good Professor Neef whatever sum 
salary may receive for teaching said methods that falls short 
Five hundred Dollars per Annum during the three years the 
time Professor Neef may continue teach the system Pesta- 
lozzi. Paris, 19th March, 1806. WM. MACLURE.” the 
back the same the following: 19th March, 1806. 
Received from Wm. Maclure Three thousand two hundred Livres 
Tournois full for expenses the America agreeable 
the terms the Within Engagement. NEEF.” What broad 
Well might Mr. Maclure’s biographer™ say 
him: devoted his talents and his wealth, not the 
sition greater fortune, agrandizement, sensual 
indulgence, but the advancement science and the amelioration 
the condition his fellow-men, born and living circum- 
stances not favorable happiness himself.” 
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Neef opened his school Philadelphia 1809, the Falls 
the Schuylkill, near where the Fairmount water works are now lo- 
cated. The school house was situated hill and near were 
two other buildings, used the dwelling house and dormitories. 
They were plainly built, rough, substantial material, but they 
were well-ventilated and comfortable. this spot, Mr. Gar- 
dette tells us, Mr. Neef succeeded collecting over one hundred 
pupils, most them sons the best families and around Phila- 
delphia, and nearly, but not quite, all them boarders. kins- 
man Mr. has thus described this institution: 
lived the school for four years (from seventh 
eleventh). During this period saw book, neither was taught 
alphabet. The chief subjects taught orally, were the lan- 
guages, mathematics, and the natural and the idea was 
make understand the object and application all learned. 
Our outdoor life was equally curious. never 
wore hats, winter summer, and many went barefooted also 
during the warm weather. Our master, hatless ourselves, would 
lead long tramps through the adjacent country, talking, 
went, upon agriculture, botany, mineralogy and the like, 
pleasant, descriptive way, and pointing out their practical il- 
lustration the grain fields, the gardens, the rocks and streams 
along our route. And wherever came, were always recog- 
nized our bare heads and hardy habits ‘the Neef boys from 
the were encouraged all athletic sports, were great 
swimmers and skaters, walkers and gymnasts. the pleasant 
weather went bathe twice every day the Schuylkill, with 
Neef, who was accomplished swimmer, our head. was 
possibly owing these amusements and exercises being taken 
common with our master that there existed between Neef and his 
pupils freedom great sometimes, fear, slightly incon- 
sistent with good breeding the deference due from pupil 
teacher. But this seemed part the system, and Mr. 
Neef was thoroughly good-tempered, simple-mannered, and amia- 
ble man, without atom false pride pedagogism.” How like 
the characterization 

The school was continued the Falls the Schuylkill for 
little more than three years with great success, when was re- 
moved Village Green, Chester County. While here, among 
other pupils, was one David Glasgow Farragut, subsequently the 
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famous Admiral. But the change proved disastrous and after 
little more than year, upon the advice Dr. Galt, Louisville, 
Kentucky, whose sons had been under Neef’s tuition Village 
Green, moved his school thither. The Louisville school did not 
prosper had hoped. was given and purchased 
farm twenty-five miles from the city which continued oper- 
ate until 1826 when Robert Owen induced him New Har- 
mony, Indiana, and join his community and supervise the schools 
the same. the American Journal Education 
(Boston) for March, 1827, says the New Harmony school 
system the improved and course they 
never attempt teach children what they cannot comprehend. 
consequence all kinds dogmas every sect persuasion are 
banished from the schools, but the purest and unsophisticated 
morals are taught example and precept. the infant school 
friendly feeling and equanimity temper, kindness and mild dis- 
position towards one another taught more example 
Sir Rowland mentioning the same 
specimen the advantages the system. The nat- 
uralists having made the children acquainted with their wants, 
little creatures swarm over the woods, and bring abun- 
dance specimens that they are forming several immense collec- 
tions, some which they will present new communities, and 
others will exchanged for collections other parts the 
ence,” the Indianapolis Sentinel, says the founding the 
community William McClure, educator economist 
high attainments, and Joseph Neef, disciple and associate 
Pestalozzi, took charge the mental and manual training the 
colony. addition the school-room, frequent lectures were 
given various subjects, and the most advanced methods agri- 
culture and all branches industry were introduced. 
But beyond their immediate labors, there was certainly educa- 
tional influence the New Harmony work that must have been 
widely 

But the New Harmony community was given 1828 and 
Mr. Neef removed Cincinnati and later Steubenville, Ohio, 
where conducted school for short time. 1834 re- 
turned New Harmony where continued live the 
time his death, April 1854. Robert Dale his 
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autobiographical sketches has this say him: 
straight-forward, and cordial, proficient modern languages, 
good musician, had brought with him from Pestalozzi’s institu- 
tion excellent mode teaching. his earlier life, 
officer under Napoleon, was due blunt, off-hand manner and 
abrupt style speech, enforced, now and then, with oath 
awkward habit for teacher, which think tried ineffectually 
get rid One day, when was within hearing, boy his 
class used profane language. Youngster,’ said Neef him, you 
mustn’t swear. It’s silly and its vulgar, and means nothing. 
Don’t let hear you Mr. Neef, said the 
boy, hesitating, and looking half-frightened, its vulgar and 
wrong swear, why—’ Well, out with it! Never stop when you 
want say anything: that another bad habit. You wished 
know why—’ you swear yourself, Mr. Because 
fool. Don’t you one, With all his roughness, 
the good old man was favorite alike with children and 
adults. Those whose recollections Harmony extend back thirty 
years preserve genial remembrance him walking about the 
sun July August, linen trousers and shirt, 
headed, sometimes barefooted, with grandchild his arms, and 
humming his infant charge some martial air, wonderful 


bass voice, which, said, enabled him, his younger days, 
when giving commands body troops, distinctly heard 
ten thousand men.” 

Neef was married July 1803, Eloisa Buss, sister Johannes 
Buss, teacher geometry and drawing Pestalozzi’s school. The 
ceremony was performed the old castle Burgdorf and was 
witnessed Pestalozzi, his wife, and other members the insti- 
tution. Johannes Buss had two his brothers Pestalozzi’s 
school and, being desirous having his sister educated there 
also, induced Madame Pestalozzi take Eloisa under her 
charge. She was taught there privately for three years—the 
school being exclusively for boys—and Neef was her teacher 
Neef, according what she very often tells me, and 
course must believe, excellent contriver housekeeping 
she shall, therefore, entrusted with the management our 
domestic affairs. the honest Vicar Wakefield, chose 
wife not for glossy surface, but such other qualities thought 
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would wear well. shall bestow further eulogy upon said 
lady, lest reader should imagine still love with her, 
which would very unfashionable mistake indeed. husband 
who has outlived the honeymoon will astonished this assertion 
mine, soon shall know that have been 
five long years.” 

That Mrs. Neef had her share trouble with her simple-hearted 
pedagogical husband, evidenced this incident told one 
his Philadelphia pupils: Mr. Neef had inclination for society, 
and, when became necessary that should visit 
the city, his wife, excellent and notable woman, would tie 
(which habitually went without) round his neck, and 
slap hat his head, much his disgust and annoyance. 
would exclaim such times with mock resignation 
‘must again have the rope round usually happened, 
these excursions citywards, that, taking off his hat the stage 
the first halt his route, forgot all about that superfluous 
article, and would return his good lady hatless usual. 
the day had been warm, the cravat generally shared the fate 
the hat. guard against these frequently recurring losses, Mrs. 
Neef had recourse. finally, the plan attaching her husband’s 
name and address inside the crown his 

Those who knew Neef well describe him man un- 
usual abilities and eccentric character, profound scholar, deep 
and original thinker, thorough philosopher, and sincere, honest 
man.” personal appearance was firm-knit, sinewy, com- 
pact form, with bright, dark eye, and close-cut, coal-black hair, 
the figure and gait well-drilled, graceful soldier, the face 
Roman Tribune, the mind sage, and the heart 
The same writer 
Mr. Neef had inclination for wasa member the 


says: Though possessing agreeable manners, 


Masonic order indicated certificate issued August 12, 
1815, Worshipful Master and Officers Lodge No. 69, 
held the Borough Chester, under the jurisdiction the 
Grand Lodge Pennsylvania” and certifying that Brother Joseph 
Neef was regularly Entered, Passed, and Raised the Sublime 


degree Master Mason our document 
states that meeting the Academy Natural Sciences 
Philadelphia, held the 4th day the 6th month (June) 1812, 
Joseph Neef the Falls the Schuylkill was duly elected 
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corresponding member.” These and other documents, preserved 
Mrs. Owen and placed the disposition the writer, show 
breadth interest and sympathy hardly expected from one 
his peculiar temperament. 

Although Christopher Dock’s Schul-Ordnung the oldest book 
America the art teaching, was printed German and 
has only lately been translated. Neef’s Plan Education may 
said the first strictly pedagogical book written and published 
the new world. The full title reads: Sketch Plan and 
Method Education founded the Analysis the Human 
Faculties and Natural Reason, suitable for the offspring Free 
People and for all Rational Beings. Joseph Neef, formerly 
co-adjutor Pestalozzi his school near Berne, Switzerland. 
Philadelphia: Printed for the Author, 168. 

the preface the author pays this tribute his master: There 
lives Europe, beneath the foot the Alps, old man whose 
name Pestalozzi, man respectable for goodness his heart 
for the soundness his head. man endowed nature, 
rather nature’s god, with the felicity observing mind, was 
forcibly struck the vices, follies, and extravagancies the supe- 
rior ranks, and the ignorance, superstition, and debasement the 
inferior ranks society. perceived that from these impure 
sources flowed all the miseries that afflicted his unhappy fellow- 
creatures. Being disciple Zeno, the woes his brethren 
naturally imparted their anguish his sensible heart. The host 
calamities, under which saw his fellow-men growning, deeply 
grieved his feeling the gulf evils, into which 
viewed mankind plunged, called forth the most cordial and sincere 
compassion. fell from his mourning eyes but they were 
manly tears. Far from being disheartened such sad spectacle, 
had the courage enquire into the causes human misery 
went even step farther and endeavored find out whole- 
some remedy, calculated destroy their very source those evils 
established school. Other men, animated his philosophical 
enthusiasm, joined and thus began work which will render 
Pestalozzi’s name dear and venerable posterity the deeds 
many his contemporaries will render them execrable future 
school was established, became acquainted with him 
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noble undertaking. had read several his writings 
and admired both his profound reasoning powers and generous 
sentiments. the interference some our mutual friends 
became one his disciples, you please, collaborators.” 

Then follows brief account his meeting with Mr. Maclure, 
already alluded to, and discussion the scope education. 
The first chapter after this introduction discusses Speech Speak- 
ing. this makes plea for the study natural objects. 
unfold any faculty whatever must exercise it, and exer- 
cise must possess means fitted for exercising it. And these 
means have abundance. Let but open our eyes. The 
whole cabinet nature, beings and objects, animate and inanimate, 
obtrude themselves were us; and yet how neglected they 
are! how little use our faculties and these invaluable 
second chapter—one the longest—discusses 
Numbers and Calculation. distinguishes between calculating 
and cyphering, and urges early objective instruction the former. 
“As evident that all our numerical notions proceed from 
objects, shall course begin our studies 
movable things, beans, peas, little stones, marbles, small boards 
shall our first The third chapter given 
Geometry and the fourth Drawing. both these subjects 
attaches importance comparable with that the best educa- 
tors our own day. Chapter five given Reading and 
ing. this the unphonetic character English speech gets 
good deal just condemnation. The sixth chapter discusses 
Grammar and the seventh chapter Ethics the latter 
the Golden Rule furnishes the basis his instruction. Natural 
History, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry are discussed the 
three succeeding chapters. The value each these strongly 
stated and methods teaching them clearly set Our arts 
and sciences are only looked upon means which the 


natural faculties the growing man should gradually brought. 


their maturity.” 


will remembered, was one the subjects taught him 
Pestalozzi’s school Burgdorf; and the importance systematic 
bodily exercise here stated with great clearness. Methods 
teaching Greek, Latin, and French are given chapter twelve. 
Music, Poetry, Geography, and Lexicology are considered the 
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next four chapters, and conclusion the author discusses some- 
what briefly the internal management his ideal school. “It 
would next the good sense readers should 
attempt tell them upon what footing shall with pupils, 
for they know enough and system perceive that the 
grave, doctorial, magisterial, and dictorial tone shall never insult 
their ears and that they shall never hear cat nine tails 
that shall nothing else but their friend and guide, their school- 
fellow, play-fellow, and messmate.” all this his students tell 

The closing paragraph the book sadly prophetic the 
author’s subsequent career. project forming 
own school miscarry, then the director some already established 
seminary will perhaps please accept service; and this 
should not the case, shall all likelihood find out some re- 
mote, obscure village, whose hardy youth want schoolmaster. 
Hear it, men the world! obscure, useful, coun- 
try schoolmaster the highest pitch worldly ambition.” 

Neef’s second published book was translation Condillac’s 
Logic. full title The Logic Condillac. Translated 
Joseph Neef illustration the Plan Education estab- 
lished his School near Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1809. 
pp. literal translation without notes comments 
the translator. His third book was: The Method Instructing 
Children Rationally the Arts Writing and Reading. 
Joseph Neef. Philadelphia, 1813. this book elaborates his 
ideas the teaching reading and writing outlined his Plan 
Education. the preface writes: Whether plan 
good bad, better worse than others, decided those 
who make proper trial it; and them dedicate the following 
instructions for teachers.” His daughter that also 
wrote book giving his method teaching the French lan- 
guage, but the manuscript never was printed. 

influence educator but few traces remain. His 
books education—excellent pedagogical treatises—have fallen 
into undeserved neglect and are now out print. The number 
students under his charge was never large any one and 
these, distinguished all, were not educational lines. That 
his teachings bore the scientific impress, witnessed all who 
left records his work. Dr. says his 
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school the Falls the Schuylkill: “It was governed without 
punishment any kind. The pupils used books but were 
taught orally and mainly the open air. Frequent excursions 
were taken, that instruction might fresh from the book 
nature. Mr. thinks that the cause Neef’s apparent in- 
ability markedly influence the educational activities the New 
World was because “he failed comprehend the necessity 
Americanizing the Pestalozzian system instead merely transplant- 
ing But careful study Neef’s books and his 
actual teaching does not sustain Mr. Calkin’s point. Two other 
and different reasons seem more conclusive the present writer 
His work lacked permanency. remained Philadelphia 
where received large measure success and where his ideas 
were appreciated and endorsed, his name today might one the 
best known the annals American education. But was 
easily discouraged and easily persuaded, and too often followed the 
advice well-meaning but carelessly-informed friends. is, 
however, deeper meaning attached seeming fail- 
ure: came America twenty-five years too soon. time 
his coming, only few generous souls like Maclure were inter- 
ested the improvement the schools. The 
American education had not yet begun. quarter century 
later, the intellectual revival which ushered into active service such 
men Henry Barnard, Horace Mann, Walter Johnson, 
Gallaudet, and James Wadsworth, would have given Joseph 
foremost rank the great movement which developed the Amer- 
ican public school. 
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THE PLACE THE MYTH MODERN 
EDUCATION. 


MISS ELLA GUPTILL, PORT ANGELES, WASH. 


HERE came day when men realized that there had been 
reformation Education. They did not know how came, 


they had not heard the clash and din which the forerunner 


reform, they had not seen the fires which had been forged,—- 
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they only saw the new rise triumphant from the ashes 
the wonder that they fell down and 
wonder that they welcomed all that had about the appear- 
ance newness; and wonder that under the influence 
such adulation and such stimulation for still broader achievement, 
that education has some instances swung round extreme 
position. 

But whatever there may unfulfilment and incompleteness 
the education to-day, its everlasting praise must said, 
that has unhesitatingly assumed all its responsibilities their 
largest realizes that its province train the physical, 
mental and moral nature humanity. was great step which 
transplanted true education from its abiding place the garret, 
where Franklin, Webster, Lincoln worked out his own 
intellectual development, the school-room, which was serve 
true way the fitting rich well poor for the true life. 

Although the mighty reform came noiselessly, was neverthe- 
less hard earned victory. was the product deep thought 
and most careful experiment and devoted service the part its 
champions. attempt discuss the transition from the old 
the new would useless here, but becomes necessary for the 
reader call mind the policy which characterized the new 
education—that the very depths all that came before 
for consideration. 

was this vigorous policy which made not only the new educa- 
tion success, but upon which must rest the success future 
systems education. mission the educator like that 
the watch for symptoms, diagnose, cure. 
Accurate diagnosis the key success the educational, well 
the medical world. 

That such things fads” have been known the new edu- 
cation, attests the fact that there have been times when educators 
have forgotten the original principle the reform. through 
laxity supervision that ever our public schools. 


complete diagnosis any fad” will surely end its exclu- 
sion from the school-room. 

The with which the purport this article deal, 
that using Greek mythology primary education. There are 
three virtues claimed for those who favor its use ;—namely, 
that classic, that stimulates sentiment, and that develops 
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imagination. The use ancient mythology the education 


young children was the outcome much discussion which led 
conviction that these three needs must filled. The error was 
not the conception the idea but its execution. dead 
and gone religion should chosen embodying the best material 
for these three departments the child’s education, shows simply 
lack the critical analysis which such case demanded. 

Let consider briefly the fallacy the first argument given. 
The theory that the child from his earliest school life should 
made familiar with classic literature correct one. The best 
the literature all past ages the inheritance which has come 
down the boys and girls to-day, and there age too early 
the school life the child for the teacher begin engraft 
into his nature the love for the best, and only the best, literature. 
Homer’s but has never been used primary 
school-rooms. Upon experiment would probably prove itself 
unadapted primary use. subject, however, patched 
this writer and that, until has lost all its original 
elegance, given substitute. Many the adaptations thus 
used are cut from cheap magazines and are anything but fine lit- 
erary efforts, yet they take the place classics, and are used 
means stamping the child’s mind with appreciation the 
purest and loftiest literary style and composition. Surely care- 
ful thought would have revealed before this, that none these 
petty little stories which are being read the children, fulfil the 
purpose Homer’s Iliad, any more than the rough block mar- 
ble, untouched the master hand, carries the same message the 
human mind the chaste statue its perfection. Educators 
have, however, accepted the word classic” its broad sense, 
which embraces the best literature down the present time. 
choosing the best from our own literature, even Hawthorne’s 
tales could not given foremost place. These tales are notice- 
ably inferior literary style and composition his own master- 
piece, and when compared with other masterpieces; they are 


assigned place the rear rank. selecting classies for 
the school-room delicate task, which should governed 
the most cultivated power choice, there will vastly more 
harm done than classics had never been thought connection 
with the public schools. 

The next theory considered is, that ancient mythology stimu- 
lates sentiment the child. 
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Parents and other interested onlookers, even Lord 
himself, have bemoaned the fact that our modern education has 
become intensely practical its nature. With its microscope 
and tweezers, leaves little inclination toward and 
tenderness, they say. Mothers read their children myth 
fairy tale and are startled because the children immediately ques- 
tion the veracity and probability the whole not 
child-like, they argue, this searching criticism what was intended 
for entertainment and idealization. Neither natural, they 
add, that children should outgrow suddenly the pretty little illu- 
sions which for centuries have filled large part child life. 
them the only visible cause for all this lies the searching, 
critical spirit education. 

Had they searched aright, they would have realized that due 
more the spirit the times than any teaching which children 
get the school-room. never was age free from the 
taint superstition and eager its search for truth 
not strange, then, that children should partake the character- 
istics the life about them. Still less strange does seem when 
realize that the American child owes his national birth 
flight from the persecution untruth. The history back 
teems with revolt after revolt against untruth, and death after death 
for truth’s sake. cannot estimate the far-reaching effect 
death the stake, but know that somehow, somewhere, that 
death registers influence upon after generations. Parents need 
not apprehensive, therefore, they will consider the legacy 
which remote ancestors have bequeathed their 
them not worry because their children not believe and the 
illusions with which children for centuries have been surfeited. 
The new age which has come the man belongs the child also. 

Although the child to-day has outgrown much which seemed 
satisfy the child the past, has way outgrown the ten- 
derness and sentiment the human heart. The virgin soil still 
there, waiting for the sowing the seed and eager produce 
rich harvest. And sentiment and warmth have fled, the 


mythology two thousand years ago the panacea for restoration 

The North American Indian tells that where there dis- 
ease peculiar any section country, herbs are found for its 
cure. all life the fulfilment near the need. literary 
world quick supply the need nation almost before that 
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need felt. The past hundred years have produced enough grand 
literature stimulate the emotions and sentiments not only the 
present generation children, but those yet tocome. There 
need back through the ages and delve among their reli- 
gious ruins for material with which awaken and strengthen the 
highest part child nature. 

The theory opposed Biogenesis was soon proven futile 
one. takes life beget life. Then why attempt produce 
life heart and mind using dead mythology 

More than twenty centuries ago mythology was the motive power 
Greek life, but the present century this mythology cannot 
furnish the motive power American life. Faith was the very 
essence it, and that faith died out under the clear light the 
rising star Bethlehem. The Greek youth believed devoutly 
the gods, and his religion molded him but cannot mold the 
American youth. His absolute faith his religion was what gave 
the Greek music, poetry and the grand triumph art. What 
these his religion had appealed him gigantic hoax 

Thus appeals our school children. They not feel 
inspired, through the reading myth, sing better, read 
better, draw better; yet everything done the school-room 
should have for its specific aim the uplifting the child. They 
simply accept the myth marvellous tale, and with penetra- 
tion which the teacher often lacks, see once that was intended 
only for their amusement. 

There little Greek mythology which the teacher can use 
lesson! little which can made tcuch the life the 
child! Perseus was great hero, but hero armed with magic 
sword and sandals and cap darkness, and assured miraculous 
interference the time crisis. Yet children must taught 
that all their battles must fought without the aid enchanted 
weapons and that their victories will dearly won. 

read Kingsley’s Heroes Perseus falling upon Polydec- 
tes mastiff falls upon wild boar.” Surely our common 
sense forbids for children such description bravery this. 
When returned his native land told that “he had 
beard like lion’s and stood like wild bull his pride.” Not 
the best picture hero hold before child, since often be- 
comes the duty the teacher suggest John visit the 
barber, and Charles that come school looking little bet- 
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ter kept than his wont. This belligerent attitude, too, 
decried the school-room rather than held 
would not conducive the best emotions the child, nor 
the most ethereal atmosphere the school-room, and would be, 
besides, very destructive the results toward which Delsarte ex- 
ercises tend. 

Such narrations, surely, are not the best materials hand for 
the awakening sentiment and emotion the child. does not 
need psychologist tell what emotions respond the 
rehearsal the slaying gods, monstersand men. Teachers who 
see their pupils sitting perfectly quiet, intently listening the 
reading myths, report success for the myth; but these same 
teachers would appalled, upon reading the murder column from 
weekly paper the children, find the same death-like stillness 
and the same rapt look attention. 

wonder when hear boys spending their dimes for yel- 
low-backed literature, staying nights read it, and last, 
armed with bowie-knife and blunderbus, actually starting 
expedition for the extermination the Red Man; yet there 
much contained the myths, claimed specially adapted 
the school-room, which just hurtful the emotions and just 
perverting the taste the Indian stories which work such 
harm our boys. 

Let the teacher endeavor guard the child from the sensational 
literature she would endeavor guard him from narcotic. 
What opium the physical nature, sensational reading the 
spiritual. (Concluded next month.) 


PLEA FOR GENERAL RECOGNITION 
THE CHILD GROWTH 
EDUCATION. 


GEO. HUDSON, VICE-PRINCIPAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PLATTS- 
BURGH, 
whatever direction may seek modify nature, shall 
find the knowledge required broadly twofold. 


must have 
knowledge that which wish modify. 
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knowledge forces with which can produce de- 
sired results. Lack knowledge either these departments 
sure militate against the best realization the object view. 

For example, civil engineer called construct railroad 
which shall connect rich mining region with some commercial 


center. may have very exact knowledge the physiography 


the section traverse, its great watersheds, lakes, 
marshes, rivers, hills and valleys, its beds clay, sand, gravel, and 
different formations rock from soft shale hardest granite, 
and yet, ignorant any means that will enable him vary 
such contour suit his purpose, the other 
hand, has the most perfect knowledge his time regard 
men, tools, machinery, power steam, explosives, and 
knows nothing that upon which bring his forces 


powerless produce the desired change before. 


The knowledge required physician the same twofold 
nature. must have, one side, understanding the 
nature and stage the disease, and, the other side, knowledge 


the best remedies his time and the effect produced each. 


knows the effect all the remedies the pharmacopoeia, and 
knows nothing concerning the patient’s condition, will 
likely help the disease overcome the patient the patient 


overcome the disease. 


Neither does attempt the realization certain plan 
aim education, the part the pedagogue, form exception 
this important twofold relation. He, too, should have com- 
prehensive knowledge that which wishes modify, that is, 
the mind and body the growing and should also have 
knowledge forces with which can produce 
desired results. perfect knowledge one these departments, 
were that possible, would unless some knowledge 
the other department was also present; and proportion the 
amount such knowledge would the measure success at- 
tained. 

far the principles set forth will accepted without denial 
they are but the reader may demur now state, 
that, while education possess remarkably full knowledge 
forces with which can produce desired results, show 
equally remarkable absence knowledge that which wish 
modify. is, however, one the disagreeable facts which the 
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nineteenth century pressing upon our attention, and which calls 
loudly for redress. 

may seem strange, first sight, that, while for ages have 
given this branch knowledge its just share attention all 
engineering operations, history bears undisputed testimony that 
have grossly neglected such knowledge both medicine and edu- 
cation. There is, however, valid and significant reason for this 
neglect, which may found through conception and comparison 
two broad classes phenomena involved. 

one side, that class which shall include our engineering 
operations, have had deal principally with phenomena which 
day after day present, apparently, the same form, property, color, 
position; phenomena which may consider 
stable. The mind the savage grasps the more prominent rela- 
tions which exist between phenomena this class, the moun- 
tains, hills, rivers, springs and important plants and animals his 
environment, and, placing implicit trust these unchangeable el- 
ements nature which have rarely disappointed him, enabled 
call very complete mental image the main features 
the country would traverse following trail some distant 
hunting ground. Even the higher animals, which hunts for 
food, fears foes, have quite comprehensive knowledge 
the geography the section and the more prominent properties 
rock, earth, mud, water and air, has. Knowledge this 
class readily appreciated low grade intellect. The first 
sciences appear, mathematics, geography and mechanics, 
were necessarily based such stable and easily recognized phe- 
nomena; and for this very reason, they met with but little opposi- 
tion from the hereditary power long established hierarchy, un- 
til they began pass the contemplation the less easily recog- 
nized and more unstable phenomena which 
claimed the divine right interpretation. 

the other hand, that class which includes both medicine 
and education, have had deal principally with 
nomena; phenomena which are never the same, and whose rela- 
tions thus elude the grasp, not only the savage, but also the 
majority the more civilized peoples the earth. the ap- 
proach thunder storm savage and animal alike seek shelter and 
crouch fear until the “living” terror has passed. Even today, 
among civilized nations, not difficult find those who yet 
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look upon storms caused “foul spirits the air” and who 
still believe the power bells, exorcisms, invocations, turn 
them from their course. mind the masses still fails 
grasp the constant relations which science has discovered phe- 
nomena varied their aspects. disease, the savage sees only 
the workings evil spirit, and hideous dress and dances, hor- 
rible noises, vile smells, and nauseating drinks are resorted to, 
drive the evil spirit away. Even the present day among the 
more enlightened people who begin trace the relation cause 
and effect disease, and who thus longer insist its super- 
natural origin, there not one hundred who yet realizes the 
necessity more comprehensive knowledge that which they 
wish modify.” The testimonials and indorsements even 
Supreme Court Judges, Doctors Divinity, and others high 
places, concerning the magical curative properties patent medi- 
cines, with which our markets are flooded, will testify only too 
plainly this fact. Among the last sciences appear have been 
geology, biology, psychology, and sociology based the more un- 
stable and not easily recognized phenomena our environment; 
and for this reason, meeting every step their progress with 
the bitter opposition persecution the hierarchy, upon whose 
peculiar field these sciences have last established their right 
long-disputed territory. 

Our work education falls under this second and difficult sec- 
tion; deals with the mystery mysteries, that life and 
growth. would have knowledge childhood above that 
the savage must enter, not only difficult and neglected 
field must meet, not only the opposition the hierarchy and 
vast people who yet class the majority the more complex phe- 
nomena this entire division among those mysterious things 
that impious even interrogate with view toward at- 
tempt discover any natural law governing them; but must 
also meet the rank and file our own profession, and last, but not 
least, those powerful inherited tendencies ourselves which are 
keeping our eyes closed even conception the importance 
this department. 

Medicine was chosen one our illustrations account its 
close affinity with education regard the unstability the 
phenomena with which has deal. brief historical compari- 
son the relation the past the present both these sub- 
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jects, may more clearly show the position are now occupy- 
ing; may show parallel which may well pause, with all se- 
riousness, consider. 

The intelligent physician today not only appreciates the ne- 
cessity oft repeated surveys his patient’s condition, but en- 
deavors anticipate the changes which are likely occur, and 
aims use his remedial agents with the same knowledge 
their probable effect has the civil engineer his forces. 
Unlike the civil engineer, however, whose past glorious with 
triumphs achieved the very dawn history, the physician has 
not far look find time when the medical profession, which 
honored member, knew nothing the nervous system, the 
circulation the blood, the more important anatomy the human 
frame, the cause disease; and when through false ideas and 
methods, lack knowledge now possessed, they sent hastened 
their death more victims than ever fell all the wars the 
world. 

the past our profession inglorious that medicine 

For ages have looked children with little intelligent ap- 
preciation the laws controlling their physical and mental devel- 
opment have the higher mammalia their offspring. With 
them have recognized the more stable phenomena child-exis- 
tence made known through tactual and muscular sensa- 
tions, visual impressions, etc. its first appearance the stage 
life, the child has definitely shaped body, head, limbs, eyes, 
and other easily recognized external can move and cry, 
but otherwise small and helpless, and must depend for its suste- 
nance the breast the mother. gave the name 
hood cover this conception. the development body and 
mind neither knew nor cared know. Some time after this 
period helplessness, discovered period semi-self-reliance. 
The relation between body, limbs and head, had not perceptibly 
changed, but did notice change size, voluntary activity 
and the manner taking food. This new stage growth 
named childhood.” After this became aware comparative 
self-reliance when among the non-gregarious mammalia, the 


young animal and the parents sever their connection. This period 
our young, named have shown our apprecia- 
tion these more marked changes the growth the young, 
changes name, dress, and our attitude toward the child. 
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the age (says the Talmud the teacher), receive 
the child and load him like ox,” and abrupt and complete 
changes our conception of, and attitude toward the child, exist 
even today. regards the unstable phenomena presented the 
child, have been kept dense ignorance the strongly inher- 
ited tendency look upon these phenomena, did the savage 
the physician old; and, like them, have cloaked our ignorance 
attributing all the phenomena this class supernatural 
causes, and thus have placed them beyond the pale investiga- 
tion. have recognized the working good influences, 
spirits, with pleasure and have used the rod with great liber- 
ality, not only drive out the evil spirit having possession, but al- 
show these spirits hovering around the child, what they 
might expect feel they should dare enter. Again, 
medicine, have not education employed for the child-mind, 
teachers having little knowledge it, had the physicians 
century ago, the body and, like the medical profession to- 
day, may not also look immediate past, yes, even 
present, when, through ignorance child nature, have driven 
and are now driving thousands thousands helpless beings 
intellectual death. 

are, today, far behind medicine the stage our progress. 
Medicine has trained army original investigators the more 
complex phenomena its field. can count our trained inves- 
tigators our finger’s ends indeed are not compelled look 
altogether outside our profession for them. While medicine 
honors and encourages the men who are seeking for the 
that will make take rank ascience; our writers the 
ence are claiming that one most palpa- 
ble truths” that there really exist sufficient number such 
data lay the science education.” While the students med- 
icine appreciate the importance knowledge the more unsta- 
ble phenomena, the complex relations between them, their 
field; our writers seem only appreciate the necessity more 
detailed knowledge the more stable phenomena theirs, and 
claim that whatever they have recognized child psychology they 
have also recognized adult psychology; that the difference 
one degree only; that child psychology may known through 
adult and that, consequence, any considerable time 
spent child study evident waste time. other words, 
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have added our original recognition outward features 
more minute anatomical subdivision them, and now recog- 
nize and classify the more stable features the mind; but, that 
growth there something besides evident increase size 
and power, still unrecognized that there are laws which control 
the direction development and the variation species, would 
seem either unknown, or, suspected, not enough value 
education make knowledge them desirable. 

The distinctions made should clearly borne mind. Edu- 
eation has made considerable progress, during the past century, 
all that pertains knowledge forces with which can pro- 
duce desired results.” that department which requires 
Knowledge that which wish modify,” there has been very 
decided progress better recognition and classification the 
more stable phenomena involved; while among the more unstable, 
but equally important phenomena, very little has been accom- 
plished. 

Pestalozzi was perhaps the first draw wide spread attention 
the importance this neglected field. Through the experience 
life earnestly devoted education, and through the most in- 
timate relation with children, and heroic self sacrificing devotion 
their welfare, became conscious natural order devel- 
opment the individual, and became also convinced, that our 
efforts cultivate the growth mind, should seek know 
and follow this natural order. 

Later, Comte, through somewhat different channel, became 
cognizant law which Herbert Spencer words follows The 
education the child must accord, both mode and arrangement, 
with the education mankind considered historically 
other words, the genesis knowledge the individual must fol- 
low the same course the genesis knowledge the 

has remained for modern science show that these two laws 
are counterparts each other; that the path the natural devel- 
opment the individual may foretold its general outline 
knowledge the previous development the race; or, the 
other hand, that knowledge the development the race, both 
mental and physical, may obtained through careful study 


*See Education; Intellectual, Moral and Chap. 
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the development the individual. see this more clearly, and 
understand more fully the value and force the two laws un- 
der consideration, may necessary briefly sketch the methods 
and results recent investigation this direction. 

result our careful study embryology, today possess 
very accurate knowledge concerning the physical development 
the individual. have traced form after form organic life, 
through different periods its growth, from its beginning 
single cell its maturity and have found that for each and every 
form species, animal vegetable, there is, were, 
path laid down, along which must pass reach its adult state. 
These paths all radiate from acommon center; and though, 
branching, the ultimate divisions become almost countless, (since 
between two and three millions species are now living), yet each 
cell some great law guided from this center over the very path 
traversed its parents, entering passing the 
paths where they have preceded it, without ever making single 
error, until has reached the terminus this road and has ac- 
quired the complex organization its parent stock. Or, state 
different terms although all germs the commencement 
their growth are nearly alike that, Dr. Carpenter states it, 
appreciable distinction among them which would enable 
which constantly influences them follow the line develop- 
ment the parent stock that all roads other destinations are 
one one safely passed, that never yet has germ from 
maple produced peach tree, fish been hatched from robin’s 
eggs. surely should endeavor understand great law 
law which Montaigne refers when says, his essay the 
trouble ourselves seek out miracles and strange difficulties 
methinks there are such incomprehensible wonders amongst the 
things that ordinarily see surpass all difficulties miracles.” 
life, however, many may follow the same road and yet not 
step exactly each others’ footsteps, nor follow single file; 
germ may conform the law given, and yet vary slightly 
its development, from that the parent form. The amount 
variation allowed under this law increases development 
yet, never becomes great enough efface the parent 
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stamp. Like has ever produced like its immediate descendants 
and probably ever will. 

may perhaps understand the working this law con- 
ceive the path, paths, deep and well beaten first that 
deviation impossible, save where the branches open other ways 
and, here, the law allows choice but follow the parent road. 
advance the path becomes less and less deep, and the chance 
for small variations consequence, greater, till, the generic 
lines pass the specific, such variations may become quite 
marked. now extend our notice the less distinct lines 
race and variety, shall find still greater deviation, till the end 
the parent path reached, the fulfilled law has become thing 
the past, and untrodden field lies before the organism. 
all this growth and branching passes whole from the simple 
the complex, having, may call it, ever upward tendency, 
this system paths may well illustrated the form large 
tree, with its ultimate twigs leaves, which, traced back, invar- 
iably lead their common starting point the trunk. Only 
must think these leaves all differing much from each 
other the plants and animals the globe; the living repre- 
sentatives the leaves the great tree life which have had 
mind. 

from this general view the development the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms whole, turn the consideration 
the growth individual, shall find close parallel 
with our past illustration. Starting single cell, through di- 
vision and subdivision under guidance the law already men- 
tioned, the organism becomes more and more complex. The cells 
become differentiated from each other function, and consti- 
tute organs for carrying special work. organs become 
more and more complex themselves, that tabular form 
their growth and division from the first cell would again bring 
the tree illustration; and had careful record 
the parents’ growth should find that, according the same 
law the cells divided the same relative time, after the same 
manner, formed the same organs, and the same succession. 
Variation minor details takes place before stated, but always 
under the influence this law; which though never compels 
same produce same, does invariably compel like produce 


like. 
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Extending our investigations embrace the development 
mind, have found that but large branch the individ- 
ual, and governed the same general law; that bound 
follow the parent mind closely first, but less approaches 
the close its natural development, when may become, 
certain extent, free choose its own future that vast field 
the unknown which lies before it. 

Now the light the definite knowledge which possess 
this subject; face the ascertained fact that there certain 
order development which every individual compelled the laws 
his own being follow; not seem that desired 
hasten, modify extend this development through artificial edu- 
cation, should make our efforts conform the course nature 
already taking. other words, certain traits tenden- 
cies which wish modify invariably appear the same gen- 
eral order, does not behoove become acquainted with this 
order that may intelligently apply such forces command, 
whether working for the acceleration growth such tendencies, 
for retardation, leading toward their ultimate extinction. 

How many are there, today, who realize the importance such 
knowledge who see clearly the vast amount the inherent force 
growth saved, wellas the great saving which might 
made applied and who, for this reason, endeavor, 
all things, work where nature working, and move the 
lines which she moving? not the number legion who are, 
instead, aiming directly the end view, regardless the fact 
that their blind application force sure, for the greater part, 
fall into antagonism, more less direct, with the forces which 
nature using; and who complacently accept, matter 
course, such success failure may crown their efforts 

Many may say excuse that regards the mind, cannot 
see its development that tree,and must follow 
the course that has been most successful actual trial. But, 
with our present knowledge, this excuse cannot hold good. 
know something the actual development mind, and the 
sequence appearance many its branches; and even this 
sequence means follow. There way through which 
may acquire clear and distinct vision every part the 
mind unfolding under our care. 

Through our recent study have found deeper significance 
the facts concerning development than had first supposed. 
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Based part our knowledge obtained through the study 
embryology, have formulated theory that this development 
the individual gives resumé condensed history that 
the race the offspring certain species can extend its 
own line growth, physical mental, beyond that the parent 
form, and leave this extension variation inheritance for 
future generations, which their turn may vary slightly from 
each other, and impress this variability their offspring (and 
have abundant actual proof that this possible), then have only 
reverse the proposition see the complex forms to-day re- 
cede the more simple parent forms ages gone by, and our 
theory becomes least plausible. need not, however, rest 
this ground, but may turn for direct evidence Nature’s great 
book, the stratified rocks, where she has buried her dead since life 
first began this planet. From this source, has been obtained 
amount corroborating testimony truly overwhelming. 
fact, wherever questioned the great army scientific truth- 
seekers, the study comparative structure, rudimen- 
tary, atrophied, aborted organs, modifying power surround- 
ings, geographical distribution, any department Natural 
History its broadest Nature has invariably given the 
same answer. Her law seems read thus,— The development 
the individual must conform the path laid down the develop- 
ment the race. law important this surely demands our 
closest attention. 

Through experience and comparison the results different 
systems have been constantly, though slowly, approaching 
compliance with this law. The influence Pestalozzi and the 
work Herbert Spencer have given additional and very marked 
growth this direction, spite the incessant and vigorous 
blows the opposition. our whole educational system has 
been profoundly modified these combined influences may seen 
anyone who will note the wonderful growth the new educa- 
tional life which has been making itself manifest during the past 
fifteen twenty years. What results will yet achieved through 
more earnest and systematic studies this direction remains for 
the future show. can, however, congratulate ourselves 
that have begun look the child creature ever 
changing aspects, discover the more marked relations between 
these aspects and comprehend their significance. have, 
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begun appreciate that comprehensive knowledge that which 
wish modify,” important element even education. 

Much remains done the lines indicated. Mental Em- 
bryology yet emphatically embryo science. History, Philolo- 
gy, Archeology, and Ethnology have each untold wealth 
treasure awaiting some worker who will seek these fields for 
help educational lines. The time not far distant, however, 
when shall possess physical and mental guide that will enable 
look for the buds promise, and cultivate them from the 
time their appearance, when they are most plastic; and that 
will also enable further abort those tendencies which Nature 
has already shown longer needed, and retard destroy 
such buds personal inherited variation may not wish 
see developed the mature individual. Here shall finda guide 
that will revolutionize many our accepted ideas both physical 
and mental development, and enable produce results that 
shall far surpass the highest yet attained. Empiricism one side 
and philosophy the other have multiplied for ages, like the in- 
fusoria, cell-division. last there has been cell-union and 
new birth lease life the result. science, this new 
life, that owe the wonderful changes have recently wit- 
nessed all departments human activity, and science 
look, the sunrise new day, for the greater changes which 
are come. 


RICH POVERTY. 


HELEN CARY, MEDFORD, MASS. 


Man takes note me, yet can still 

housed with royalty, and share the thought 

the Most High, and feel his ungrudged love. 
Man takes note me; yet God’s will 

merge mine own, and sudden gleams have caught 
his pure heaven, where human feet ne’er move. 
spreads before soul philosophy— 

What board poor, and lacking cheer 
What raiment scanty? draws near, 
And clothes with his own 

cold, slight, can pierce its luminous fold. 

smile when see others count their gold. 
Balboa-like, scale Life’s peak and sing, 
Possessing all the name God, King. 
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Aims 


Method 
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LESSONS THE AUTHORS, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 


chairs, 
paper and pencils, 
Table 
reference books, 
stated text-book, 
author’s complete poems, 
manuals and text-books, 
some his prose works, 
his Homer” compare with other translations, 
map (western) Mass., 
wood cuts and pictures (compare), 
clippings from papers, 
general scrap book for pupils’ contributions, 
biography, 
allusions, 
mythology, 
quotations. 


dictionaries 


look references, 

make annotations, 

build outlines and develop subject, 
fix habits careful reading, 

write naturally and rapidly, 

criticise, 

get vocabulary, 


talk and work with pupils, 
directions given little told, 


life, 

study character and habits, 
his method work, 

oral and written recitations, 

pupils refer notes one would lecturing, 

note books. 
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Boyhood 


Manhood 
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time, 
place, 
birth sturdy New Englanders, 
parents strict and methodical, 


well educated, 
father doctor, 

both country boys, 
both few playmates, 
one abundance books, 
the other few, 
one well do, 

the other very poor, 


compare with Whittier, 


very precocious, 
studious, fond books, 
taught father, 
attended local schools, 
read Latin ten, 
made good translations, 
prepared for college, 
entered Williams, 
two years later went Yale, 
never graduated, 
studied law, 
mastered many languages, 
fond writing, 
wrote some poetry, 
anecdotes and stories (important), 
little schooling, 
Whittier poor advantages, 


education 


compare with earned money school, 
every opportunity, 
Longfellow wealthy, 


college graduate. 


Plainfield, 
practiced law Great Barrington, 
not interested, 
governed ideals and lofty thoughts, 
devoted time literary work, 
Evening Post, 
vigorous writer, 
editor strong for his political party, 
freely expressed convictions, 
very successful, 
popular lecturer, 
delivered many orations, 
wrote poetry. 
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stern and rugged, 
reserved, 


did not attract friends like 


not kind, 

pains-taking and critical, 
independent, 

earnest and sincere, 
tireless work, 

intense convictions, 


Whittier, 
Longfellow, 


contemplative (even youth), 

very exact and systematic, 

strict mode living, 

very frugal, 

loved nature, 

moved her charms, 

regarded health moral obligation, 

daily walk, 

some habits exercise with Indian clubs, 
early morning baths. 


distinctively American, 

subjects drawn from nature, 

have individuality, 

artistic finish, 

early poems most popular, 

lofty ideals shown, 

written nineteen, 

most celebrated, 

read and learn 

meaning, 

Waterfowl when and how wrote 
commit memory, 

The Death the Flowers, 

The Planting the Apple Tree, 

Translation Homer. 


Thanatopsis 


names 


travels, 

addresses before societies, etc., 
editorial writings (very much), 
noted for their strength and vigor, 
none that will long remembered. 


Roslyn, 


Oak Knoll (Whittier), 
others Craigie House (Longfellow), 
Sunnyside (Irving). 


more prose than poetry, 


f 

ay 

Prose 

| 
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long gray hair and beard, 
shaggy brows, 

deep set eyes, 

venerable. 


Personal appearance 


insisted use good diction his newspaper, 
scrupulous personal cleanliness, 
diet almost vegetarian, 
Facts about his life regarded having strong temper, 
careful revise all manuscripts, 
more practical than most poets, 
get other facts and anecdotes. 


Cooper, 
Irving, 
Hawthorne, 
Contemporary authors Longfellow, 
Whittier, 
Emerson, 
Poe. 


The presentation mere facts rarely arouses enthusiasm our 
classes. Children enjoy stories and anecdotes relating the early 
lives our authors. They wonder great men were human 
and once young like themselves. Did they play and engage 
games boys now? 

Tell lad that Washington transformed his playmates into 
army, and soon there another soldier-hero equipped with sword 
and buckler, and always the lead. 

Bryant could much ten years age, may not some 
our scholars attempt something they never thought they could 
before 

The poor boys need encouragement. Whittier was very poor- 
Tell his story, and the “barefoot listens, interested, smiles, 
reads. pictures the old farmhouse, home comfortless 
best; the stove, open the walls, books few 
and borrowed ones that; humiliations and hardships borne 
order school.” But Whittier poverty was barrier. 
His power will, his ambition and intense earnestness looked 
down with contempt. with him was the main- 
spring life. conquered everything, even adversity itself. 
the foundation every true life. Get and Whittier. 

The wealthy boy, especially live the city, has many 
temptations, and unlike Bryant, finds pleasures more attractive 
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than success life. has time for the contemplation 
serious things. Bryant thought the mysteries life and death 
early age, leading ideals lofty and grand. found 
nature, even among the hills Berkshire, solace when despondent, 
always having for him voice gladness.” 

such biographical study that fires the mind youth with 
love for greatness and raises their aspirations the stars. Secret 
resolutions may made emulate the deeds heroes. Does any 
one condemn this? The imagination gives hope its 
pleasures. With the imagination trained, the noble thought 
moulds the noble life. 

When the subject brought down their level, right home 
them, affecting were, their very lives, with anecdotes interest- 
ingly told and quotations chosen with some meaning, our classes 
become charmed with the study literature. Not too many selec- 
tions should committed, few frequently reviewed will train the 
memory and may give thoughts valuable through life. 

The ingenious teacher may employ catchy devices and methods, 
wood-cuts, photographs localities, clippings, 
but all are only means for stimulating interest and attention. 
That the pupils able quickly grasp the thought conveyed 
through the printed page, chapter volume our chief care. 

This well all our teaching English, grammar, rhetoric, 
literature, must lead one result, production. applicable 
life and the world’s duties, when the children are fitted write 
the best abstract, the best letter friend. Incessant practice 
alone gives the power clear, forcible and easy expression. 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


MINER PADDOCK, HIGH SCHOOL, JERSEY CITY, 


intimate relation man the earth which dwells, 

becoming the central thought all science relating man 

and earth. Geography the earth rises importance 
and hence that teachers this branch must know the subject 
more deeply than formerly. The uselessness much the me- 
moriter work vogue being recognized, revolt has taken place 
the ranks and map-making, continent building and out-door geog- 
raphy, beginning vicinity school have some extent modi- 
fied our methods. 
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important revolution beside has occurred from above, the 
adaptation another science geography, meet the wants 
teachers who feel that the earth our schools too important 
subject ignored. The geologists working downward have 
cleared away the space formerly existing barrier between ge- 
ography and geology the schools, and having prepared the way, 
invite the teachers new and better fields. 

The true geographer must know the earths past ages whence 
our world has come. fitted know the planet 
today, continents, its oceans with their mighty agencies and 
its life. 

not mean affirm that geology taken into our pub- 
lic schools down the primary grade, and that children are going 
define trilobite they have heretofore described the exports 
Singapore. maintain that teachers are memorize 
every palaeozoic sand-beach order able trace the growth 
the earth forms their own vicinity. But what conceive 
that there middle-ground general yet accurate informa- 
tion, knowledge cause and effect geology, growth 
land and movement and work ocean with which good 
teacher geography, man woman cannot omit familiar. 
His views will broad, and yet they will specific and definite. 
The past and present are closely blended. 

For What geography the western part the 
United States complete without knowledge the evolution 
its great cordilleras, its vast lava outbursts, its alkaline lake- 
bottoms, its sharply eroded canon districts and ore-enriched cliffs 

may accept the central valley portion section com- 
posed many states, with capitals and so, whose chief man- 
ufacturing towns are such and such, and whose products such 
year were valued such and such sums money. But would 
not better let little the littleness these things 
and broadly grasp those great earth processes which laid geologic 
aeons the foundations the valley, fertilized its rocks, 
sible its fruitful soil, directed its water courses and predestined the 
great agricultural resources the region 

studying the eastern border section let not content 
with touch its surface lest, like the primitive Appalachian 
denizen easily uprooted and swept away aliens. Let us, 
like the white man, down into the rocks, bring their wealth 
and possess the country. 
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What geographer does not and may not admire nature’s varied 
forms beauty, the wonderful sculpturings which geologic agen- 
cies have wrought? Does diminish his appreciation nature 
know that the great ice age owe the inexhaustible charms 
mountain, lake and hillside cataract, our northern 
his imagination chilled fancies the season desolation out 
which much beauty Does the hoar antiquity 
that attaches Mt. Washington detract from the sublimity its 
cloud-enwrapped summit? the glory its sunsets lessened 
the contemplation their infinite succession 

How history interweaves with the fjords and fjelds frost-riven, 
rock-bound Scandinavia! stony foundations the action 
waves during untold ages have contributed the building the 
plains Europe. Later, her human hordes issued from fjord and 
rocky fell live again upon their native soil southern plains! 

All schools that prepare teachers should include instruction 
geology far bears closely upon the geography earth 
to-day. doubt very much whether mere reference the sub- 
pursued branch itself, the aim the teacher student being 
become thoroughly informed upon that subject. The student who 
expects teach geography, should know enough geological 
periods and rock formations, recognize the character the rocks 
his own locality and the time and manner their origin. 
should able trace for himself the continental growth any 
section within reach his school. have fact, habit 
frequent reference his work the geology his vicinity 
and excursions with his pupils for geological study. More com- 
prehensively surveying the growth the continent will show 
how its general features were developed that raised mountain 
chains, formed watersheds, distributed the fertile soil, supported 
life and caused the habitability earth demonstrates 
how the location future cities was prophesied geologic ages 
and how the contents rocks underneath with the nature the 
soil above made the future history when man should come, and 
determined his life and character. Thus, with the geography 
to-day, growing out the physical geography the past, history 
with him also develops and blends with the study the earth. 
The great human movements upon the earth, their stock and race, 
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become sequence the life and earth which has already 
studied. 

Incidentally also may refer the fact that teacher bot- 
any can fully the times those branches 
who knows nothing little the relation existing antecedent 
life forms. 

many teachers receive large share their scholastic train- 
ing secondary schools, and many principals especially receive 
theirs college, that led urge greater prominence 
earth studies, more directly with view methods observation 
and instruction which the teacher that will use and impart 
others after work. Our students and teachers should 
taught view geography geologically and their geology should all 
tend directly the present. They should learn the science out- 
door study, and careful observation. should not beneath 
them (nor above them) employ the camera. The teacher’s en- 
tire section, whatever its physiographic features should its 
aid brought within the school-room. Its companion lens, the ster- 
eopticon,—or projectoscope would prefer call it,—that 
nearly with adequate description takes the place actual optical 
inspection, should understood. Every considerable school should 
furnished with its geographical lecture-room, with its labora- 
provided with sufficient and carefully selected 
collection lantern teacher’s pictorial library. The 
instructor will constantly vary his discourses and should have facil- 
ities for new ones meet his own growth. How get the slides, 
how understand and describe them, how find the reading 
matter connected with his themes part the geographer’s 
education. 

setting forth the necessary unity past and present the 
study the earth and such intelligent instruction should 
wish give, cannot illustrate plan better perhaps than 
briefly sketching practical lesson. 

The British Isles will furnish locality,—the home peo- 
ple importance, and our kin, whose literature and insti- 
tutions are largely ours any exposition that country therefore, 
must also elucidate history and literature. But geological 
sense the British Isles are unusual interest. They are the re- 
mains former considerable continent. The larger part the 
true Greater Britain lies under the waters the Atlantic Ocean, 
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What see the tops the ancient highlands. That say 
the beginning the Cenozoic Time, where now are these islands 
was acontinent reaching out into the Atlantic, extending northwest 
include Iceland, Greenland and northern North America, and 
reaching northeast include Scandinavia and land far out into 
the Arctic Ocean. cannot too strongly emphasize the value 
such map sharply mark off the Cenozoic world. 

With such continental outline, the Meiocene period, line 
volcanoes began formed, including the inner Hebrides, 
covering good portion Scotland and Ireland, and extending 
northward include the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and part 
Greenland. This action know, has not entirely ceased 
Iceland the present time. are fancy not ocean, but ex- 
tensive land surface and line some them three 
miles high, pouring forth large quantities lava overwhelm 
the Meiocene forests, and covering thousands square miles now 
ocean bottom. (For illustrative for lantern slides, see Judd’s 
Voleanoes, and Dawkin’s Early Man Britain.) 

cannot with our camera catch the similitude these Mei- 
ocene British their glory, and world that has 
passed away. Today, however, their greatly reduced 
are seen and form many the attractions pic- 
turesque Scotland and Ireland. Throw the screen Ben More 
(Mull), Scuirnagillean, Red Hills, Cuchullins, Arthur’s Seat, Ben 
Nevis and others similar origin that you may happen have. 
Also Fingal’s cave and other views Staffa Island, four 
the Giants Causeway and half dozen from parts 
Skye and Mull, the remnants the great igneous overflows that 
Meiocene times took place. You thus fix mind important 
facts earth history, and are impressed with both the length 
Cenozoic time and the enormous effects erosion which vol- 
canoes that must have stood the height two miles and more, 
are reduced quarter that altitude. for the 
features. 

Now take map the late Pleistocene. The Atlantic and 
Arctic oceans are continuous, but Great Britain, still much larger 
than present, part Europe. Throw the screen also 
drawings represent the life that time. Your animal life 
striking least its dimensions,—the elephas primigenius, the 
rhinoceros major, sabre toothed tiger and cave bear, among whom 
man first appeared. Your monkeys originated such the 
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earlier Meiocene which have been speaking. you are 
good Darwinian you can point back them some way re- 
lated your own ancestry. you are orthodox and little 
conservative, you can point your Pleistocene picture, and then 
your monkeys today show that the testimony the rocks 
that monkeys have grown more monkey-like, but not more man- 
like, and the other hand that man trace him back, does 
not recede more monkey-like forms. 

But this the great glacial time. Embellish your screen with 
views glaciers from Switzerland and Tyrol. Fancy 
Scotland number thousand years ago, and have view 
substantially what the first men probably beheld Britain, but 
with much larger area country than now. 

Now are ready take our views Scottish scenery, 
her hills, her lochs, her glens and cascades, and show contour 
mountain, rounding hills and scraping out lochs, for- 
mation moraines and waterfalls the effects that long winter 
Arctic ice that rested upon the country. All the lochs and 
glens, the mountains and the coasts the British Isles are accu- 
rately and abundantly photographed lantern slides. hundred 
these carefully selected make valuable outfit for this work. 
dozen Loch Katrine, dozen Loch Lomond, and our English 
literature feels the impulse along with our geography. you have 
any local views igneous glaciated rocks throw these upon the 
screen, and also project for comparison, views the White Hills” 
and the Adirondacks,—the Scottish Highlands America. 


references, Shaler’s Story our Continent.’’ Geikie’s Text- 
Geikie’s The Great Ice 


THE CONGRESSES EDUCATION 


GABRIEL COMPAYRE. 


from the French (Revue Pedagogique) for the Bureau Education, 
Washington, C., and sent, direction Dr. Wm. Harris, for publication 
CATION. 


HREE four times the limitations this article would 
required for full account the congresses Education, 
held Chicago. 
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Why there were two congresses not altogether understand, 
this duality presented the difficulty arranging two essentially 
different programmes. The first lasted from the 17th the 24th 
July, and was organized the local committee Chicago un- 
der the general presidency and active direction Mr. Charles 
Bonney the second, directed Mr. Harris, and continuing from 
the 25th the 28th July, was under the patronage the 
National Association Education, and consequently could pre- 
tend more complete representation, more collective effort 
the republic the United States. Distinct their origin and 
some parts their programmes, the two successive congresses 
their organization seemed resemble like brothers; what 
said the general characteristics the one may applied 
the other. 

The most prominent these general characteristics, what con- 
tributed most mark the individuality the congresses Chi- 
that the programmes questions discussed were 
comprehensive possible. the congresses the Paris Uni- 
versal Exposition 1889 the subjects assigned were too limited 
number, being three primary, and five intermediate and 
higher education. The method adopted Chicago was entirely 
different. All questions propounded were enlarged upon 
without any restrictions, any limit. The entire field education 
considered its principles psychological foundations and 
studied under all its forms, its consequences applications 
was open discussion. The summary the works the congress, 
when published, will true encyclopedia pedagogic. 

glance the programmes the two congresses convincing 
this fact. the first, there are fewer than dozen num- 
bers which give rise many special congresses. shall enu- 
merate the principal ones their chronological order:—The Life 
Students Colleges and Universities; Manual and Scholastic 
‘Training; Kindergartens; The Instruction Deaf Mutes; Gen- 
eral Education; Singing and Declamation (the representative 
youth); University Extension; the Blind; The 
American System Education Chautauqua; Stenography 
Fraternities Colleges; Higher and others which 
have forgotten. the second, the same subjects appear joined 
others much better conceived plan. the complete 
list: Higher Education 2nd, Intermediate 3rd, 
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Elementary Education; 4th, Kindergartens; 5th, Inspection 
6th, Professional Instruction Teachers Scholastic 
8th, Vocal Music; 9th, Technological Instruction 10th, 
Industrial and Manual 11th, Business Education 
12th, Physical Culture; 13th, Rational Psychology its connec- 
tion with Education; 14, Experimental Psychology; 15th, The 
Pedagogical Press. 

The method which instead concentrating the attention 
congress limited number questions methodically arranged, 
directs its efforts nearly all questions, certainly has its draw- 
backs. There undoubtedly less opportunity for 
search into the subject matter proposed. Another disadvantage 
which keenly felt Chicago was that were obliged leave 
the general meetings, and separate attend any the special con- 
gresses toward which our talents tastes inclined, and, conse- 
quently, renounce the profit all the others. Congresses full 
temptations, rich varied knowledge, made regret our 
inability everywhere once. While were listening 
orators higher education, the thin wooden partitions between 
adjoining halls allowed the passage the sound pleasing songs 
children, choruses boys and girls, introduced the members 
the congress declamation and music. Another day, the two 
congresses psychology applied education—that rational 
psychology under the presidency the venerable McCosh, one 
the veterans American pedagogic, and that experimental 
psychology under the direction Mr. Stanley Hall, the president 
the young Clark University,—held their sessions the same 
time. choose, enrolled under the the banner Mr. 
Stanley Hall, sacrificing the meeting wherein many interesting 
things were said about psychology children for that which 
spirit elevated rationalism discussed the psychology the will 
according Mundt the thesis the first principle and the 
eleventh book Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

the other hand, the method adopted Chicago offers indis- 
putable the conclusion has proved happy and prolific 
results. Enlarging the circle problems discussed 
awakens greater interest, and brings together larger concourse 
educators; restricted programme can attract only limited number. 

Everyone knew beforehand that Chicago his curiosity would 
satisfied and his demands realized; professors universities 
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colleges, teachers normal, grammar primary schools, women 
well men, professors specialties such manual training, 
music drawing, instructors deaf-mutes and the blind, each 
foresaw that, one the other different sections congress 
truly universal, would find something say, least some- 
thing learn. Hence resulted the extraordinary animation the 
congresses Chicago. not think large concourse 
pedagogues had ever before been seen. President Angell, 
the university Michigan, one the most brilliant leaders the 
congress had reason exclaim Never before has this country 
witnessed imposing manifestation the interest excited 
educational affairs.” true, think is, that the suc- 
cess congress depends upon the number participants can 
safely assert that the congresses Chicago succeeded marvellously. 
Immediate and positive results any congress, whatever the 
worth its members may be, are always doubtful. not in- 
tended that discoveries made; the question not find con- 
clusive solutions for the problems submitted. What most signi- 
fies that large number ideas exchanged developed 
subsequent reflection and that relations intimated the corres- 
pondence which thorough investigation will confirm. From 
these different points view, judge that the first inquiry con- 
cerning the success congress should How many persons 
participated 

One the characteristics which wish bring out that 
women predominated the crowded congresses Chicago. They 
were everywhere the audience, the rostrum, the president’s 
office, the passage ways, always active. Not confining 
their agreeable and smiling presence the audience, idle, curi- 
ous spectators, they, their turn, took part the most learned 
discussions, rivalling men their eloquence and technical ability. 
The disposition find fault with women America seems 
quite prevalent; heard many complaints, from which might 
inferred, that misses and ladies, careless the duties their 
sex, neglect household duties, and leave the care 
dren their husbands, while they, cultivating idleness 
ference affect masculineness. ourselves, having met teachers 
only, saw nothing justify such criticism. our estimation 
honor Americans, undivided with Europeans, have as- 
signed the most important part the education children 
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women; honor American women not have disap- 
pointed the confidence placed their talents for education. 

The feminine element the congresses included not only 
teachers responding the call professional duty, women the 
world too, seemed desirous manifesting their interest the de- 
velopment education. very much regretted that Madame 
Potter Palmer, the organizer the Woman’s Building the Ex- 
position and general president the corgresses, whose name 
inscribed the first page all our programmes, was every 
tongue, did not find time the midst her many avocations 
make least one visit our convention ofeducation. Foreign dele- 
gates particularly were most anxious see and meet the distin- 
guished woman, for the time being apparently the sovereign, the 
queen Chicago. Instead the president heard the vice 
president, Madame Charles Henrotin, wife the Belgian consul. 
applauded her saying, among other excellent things Woman 
the natural tie between the child and the university and the 
announcement accomplished fact “the advent woman 
into the kingdom One the happiest effects 
the congresses Chicago have declared practice well 
theory the participation American women the public dis- 
cussion educational Fifty years ago,” enthusiasti- 
cally exclaimed one their representatives, Miss Susan An- 
thony, women were not allowed speak public. 
added she, woman about assert herself, and take her place 
all branches the world’s industries. The world 
formed! There has been Happy revolu- 
tion, farther advanced America than anywhere else, and gaining 
ground Europe, for the greater profit women, who find hon- 
orable employment teachers, for the greater profit children 
whose souls expand perhaps more freely under the mild pressure 
feminine hand. 

The women said much and spoke well Chicago everywhere 
else the men, seemed spoke better than elsewhere. 
with pleasure that concede American pedagogues the gift 
expression, one their general qualities; they express them- 
selves with extraordinary facility and with remarkable flow 
words. France, distinguished men, writers renowned sa- 
vants, from timidity any other cause, often express themselves 
with difficulty their delivery times painful their hearers. 
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America, the most insignificant instructor, together with the 
most eminent president presents himself with ease 
the rostrum, and thence expounds his ideas often eloquently 
and always with perspicuity. Ease expression seems in- 
nate with Americans. Slanderers will perhaps venture say that 
the reason because the American speaker generally contents 
with developing general, very simple and even superficial ideas 
that, unlike the French orator, not obliged original, sub- 
tle and profound; nor hampered that elegance form 
which embarasses many oratorical minds among the French. 
rather believe that the true eloquence Americans proceeds 
from their education. From the time they are college and 
the university they are accustomed confront 
torical talent presupposes certain qualities courage. Now there 
not nation the world with whom university life propor- 
tionately school courage. American education essentially 
education character. Intelligence does not rank first; even 
developing the intellect, less stress laid upon that spirit 
analysis whose subtility can retard than upon that vigor 
promptitude conception which favors clear delivery, 
rapid and easy elocution. Americans, their speeches every- 
thing else, straight ahead, looking the end without being dis- 
turbed obstacles they are intrepid speech they are 
action, manoeuvres athletic sports, the execution in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

was particularly impressed this aptitude for vigorous ex- 
pression thought the improvised discussions following upon 
the reading any the papers prepared leisure; these dis- 
cussions were not simply brilliant sallies wit; exceptions 
crowded upon one another and personal observations different 
members the audience contradicted corroborated thesis 
the orator. Usually such conventions, when delegate has 
finished reading his manuscript, the audience content with ap- 
plauding, and another lecture begun. Chicago, discussion was 
always open, and more than once lasted longer than the provocative 
statement. For instance, the congress experimental psychol- 
ogy, Professor Earl Barnes the University Leland Stanford 
read very interesting article, entitled, Study the Theology 
Children supported multitude facts, showed how puerile 
imagination represents heaven, the Divinity and the other incarna- 
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tions religion. Immediately, the most animated debate com- 
menced, which more than ten persons participated. Assailed 
cross-fire observations and replies, Mr. Barnes several times 
returned the charge, his adversaries not ceasing harrass him, 
till finally the president, Mr. Stanley Hall, felt obliged close 
discussion threatening last forever, with rap his gavel. 
still remember the disappointment brave teacher, when the 
president refused give her the floor. doubt she thought she 
still had something interesting tell, though she would have been 
the tenth twelfth person speak the same subject. 

The same can said the congress the pedagogical press, 
presided over Mr. Henry Barnard, the founder the celebrated 
American Journal Education, one the men whom public 
opinion the United States justly respects, and venerates one 
the masters national pedagogic. must again comment 
the facility with which Americans deliver impromptu speeches. 
read paper the development and true state French educa- 
tional journals; and proper for add that during this 
lecture delivered the French language, number audience, 
who would have been obliged listen without understanding, 
left. Still, enough remained for trouble not have been lost. 
Mr. James MacAllister, president the Drexel Institute Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Rounds, principal the Normal School 
Plymouth, H., Mr. Monroe, the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity California, and others whose names have forgotten, 
spoke succession after me; not, however criticise what had 
said. Indeed, was deeply touched the homage rendered 
France and French pedagogic. American Journal, the 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, Y., thus wrote this part the 
congress. MacAllister arose, and with infinite tact expressed 
the gratitude the assembly for the historical facts just presented 
dwelt upon the marvellous progress made France the 
domain education during the last twenty years. spoke 
well and true, that the eyes Mons. Compayré glowed with the 
pride felt true Frenchman when hears his country eulogized. 
After him, principal Rounds expressed similar thoughts, re- 
what personally owed the works Mons. Ferdinand 
Buisson, the director primary education, and other French peda- 
gogues; spoke with deep conviction, and Mons. Compayré 
could retire well was indeed very well satisfied 
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have called forth declarations flattering France; and was still 
more touched few minutes after, when Mr. Barnard himself, with 
the authority his years and the still more powerful accent his 
prophetic voice expressed his appreciation the progress and 
transformations our national education, the following terms: 
French to-day realize and put into practice the grand ideas 
their ancestors 1789.” 


NDOUBTEDLY, most the success the congresses 


Chicago must attributed American educators; de- 
voted men, who worked zealously effect their organization, 
and whose energy never flagged; speaking some, encouraging 
others speak, directing discussions and taking part them. 
Numerous communications acquainted with the interior life 
schools the United States methods adopted them, the course 
study pursued and reforms attempted, and the general tenor 
their government. 

Despite natural preponderance the American element, both 
congresses were international the broadest acceptation the 
term, although one only, the second, officially received that title. 
Delegates hailed from parts the world, ignoring distance and 
the inconveniences travel. would interesting 
tion for Americans find out how many miles had been covered 
and how many dollars spent the travel delegates representing 
diverse nationalities. England, Russia, Germany, Aus- 
tro-Hungary, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, France and 
nearly all the countries Europe sent representatives. would 
impossible mention all, still less enumerate all the arti- 
cles with which they enriched the valuable book the congresses. 
shall name only Waetzoldt, commissary 
general the German exhibit took for his text, Educational Re- 
forms Germany though spoke his native tongue, riv- 
eted the attention his audience instituting studied compar- 
ison between the German system pedagogic and the system 
other nations. Prince Wolkonsky, representative the adminis- 
tration public instruction Russia, whose brilliancy and elo- 
quence merited the storm applause with which was greeted 
whenever spoke, considered the progress the higher education 
women his country (Russia); another occasion, took 
for his text, the title the congresses, the word 
expressing the wish that the work the congresses might 
work fraternity, and humanity, and declaring that was bet- 
ter man than simply American, German, Italian 
Russian. These words would hardly meet the reception 
France that they did America; the idea native land, de- 
veloped may American hearts, among people who 
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peacefully live the tranquil possession its immense and mag- 
nificent territory, does not arouse the same thrilling sensation 
among the people Europe, who, distrustful one another, are 
always the qui vive. Russian mariner, simply because 
Russian, more pleasing than Prince Wolkonsky’s ideal man. 

special and technical address entirely different char- 
acter, Prof. Bela the Hungarian delegate, ‘discussed one 
would academic council, the question whether algebra 
geometry should placed first the curriculum intermediate 
education. Prof. Lagerstedt, the delegate from Sweden, read 
paper the organization public instruction Sweden. Mr. 
Edward Boos-Jegher, representative the Swiss Confederation, 
discussed the Should Boys and Girls Receive the 
Same Industrial and Manual Training All Madame 
Fanny Zampini-Salazar, delegated Italy spoke, not without 
partiality and perceptible Germanic inspiration, the movement 
Italian universities. The English delegated majority 
women. Miss Hughes, directress the normal school Cambridge, 
commented professional education teachers for intermediate 
instruction: Madame Bergman Oesterberg, and Miss Sophie Bry- 
ant London, spoke respectively the schools 
for Swedish gymnastics England, and the duty 
James Sully, the celebrated psychologist, con- 
tributed the congress experimental psychology study 
which like many other papers, especially those the 
Misses Fawcet and Beale London, “On the University Educa- 
tion were willingly read members, will 
printed the general summary the works the congresses. 
Mslle. Cervantes entertained with the progress education 
the women Turkey; actuated the emotion her words awak- 
ened the congress once sent congratulatory address cable 
the sultan. 

Europe, however, was not the only country represented Chi- 
cago. Japan and also sent delegates. Miss Eliza 
Ruhannah Scidmole, and Miss Annie Howe, both from Japan 
respectively discussed, The Question the Study Geography 
Elementary Schools,” and the Kindergartens 
Considered Essential Factor Foreign Missions.” 
Hidesaburo Ludo, the National Society Education Japan, 
analyzed the pedagogic Confucius. Mr. Sidney Scott, Mel- 
bourne, showed progress stenography Australia. Miss 
Catherine Spence, Adelaide, spoke education, prepara- 
tion for social and civic virtues.” Chinese and Australian educa- 
tors figured the congress education for the blind. Indeed one 
the most curious addresses delivered the congress higher 


education was that Mr. John Fryar Higher Education 


China.” 
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Other countries North and South America were also conspic- 
uous. Canada, British Canada especially not know why 
French Canada, whose carefully prepared educational exhibit was 
prominent the exposition, did not participate the con- 
delegated Mr. James Hughes, inspector schools 
the city Toronto, and Mr. Ross, director public education 
Ontario, large province, numbering 9,000 professors and 50,000 
pupils. Uruguay and Chili were represented Dr. Alberto Gomez 
Ruano, commissary the educational exhibit Uruguay, and 
Don Abelardo Minez, inspector primary Chili. 
not difficult understand why Brazil and the Argentine Re- 
public, unfortunately suffering under political troubles failed 
send delegates the congresses; better times, these two 
countries, enthusiastic the subect education, have 
been brilliantly represented. 

Africa itself, the “dark continent” did not fail send repre- 
sentatives. Egypt delegated Mr. Onsi, director the Institute for 
the Blind Cairo; Mons. Benjamin Buisson, excellent col- 
league, will pardon for including him the capacity direc- 
tor the normal school Tunis and the college Alaoni, 
among the African delegates. 

Thus the invitation extended the United States was accepted 
the whole world, impelled, doubt, natural curiosity 
see the wonders the World’s Fair, but primarily actuated 
the thought working for the progress education, and giving 
evidence how important place the great American republic 
occupies the imagination the human race. For several days, 
Chicago was, ality, the centre the pedagogical thought 
the world. Opinions nearly all civilized human races were 
there heard. The negroes held special congresses perhaps little 
too homogeneous and rather assionate discussions, not 
altogether free from spirit sectarian distrust were carried on, 
affecting the question the social condition negroes 
America. Among other things, was said that “no white person 
could discuss the negro question the knowledge 

obtained from congresses should exceed that derived from all 
bureaus information, collections documents, informations 
gathered from every source, surely those Chicago meet the re- 
uirements this law. Those present took away enormous 
fund facts and ideas. The profit would have been even greater 
had been possible for the twenty-five thirty distinct congresses 
have been held successively instead one and the same 
time. Such being the case, listening each pedagogue ex- 
plaining the nature and mechanism educational institutions 
his country, could have made pedagogical tour the world 
without any trouble, without even leaving our 
cluded May.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


retirement Gladstone has been abundantly commented 

that need here only record our conviction that the 
greatest statesman his age, and fine ideal “the scholar poli- 
tics.” Throughout his life while the midst the most pressing 
public cares and duties, while literally “in the thick the fight,” 
has had the inclination and the ability turn aside quiet paths 
scholarly research and authorship. think this habit has clarified 
his vision, strengthened his judgment, rendered his conscience more 
susceptible, and contributed materially his greatness. The influence 
such career permanent. 


the discussion the Report the Committee 
ondary School studies, which gave some attention our 
last issue, seems that the heart the whole matter is, shall the 
upper grammar and high school reconstructed the interest the 
university methods and aims the present Since the great 
upheaval the civil war, the common school system the country 
has been more and more falling into the hands thoughtful people 
all professions and both sexes, until the present graded system sharply 
confronts the old ideal the American College several points. 

Our best high and normal schools, with their broad instruction 
English, history, the sciences, industrial training, music and draw- 
ing; with important rising class institutions like the Mass. In- 
stitute Technology, Drexel, Pratt, Woodward, Armour and other 
similar foundations, are believed large numbers the wisest, best 
and most influential people the country offer better preparation, 
not only for the practical but the higher realms American life, than 
the ordinary college the past present. Until very recent date, 
the colleges have refused consider this matter and, even after 
somewhat contemptuous fashion, deny the competency any class 
people outside college walls form hold valuable opinion 
matters educational. late, few the universities have been thor- 
oughly awakened this direction. very important document 
represents the first public and considerable demonstration consid- 
erable class eminent men engaged the higher education bring 
the college and university into more vital relation with the public 
school. But, praiseworthy and interesting is, the result ap- 
pears this conference, revelation the fact that even this ad- 
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vance guard the higher educational fraternity does not yet realize 
that there vaster body than itself; broader, more far seeing, wiser 
and more humane; even the upper side the American people not 
professional teachers, engaged building proper system edu- 
cation for American youth. The new Humanities, including the blessed 
and beneficent co-operation woman every grade American school- 
ing, will not subside the call even the reconstructed university. 

The time has passed when any professional class, the Clergy, the Law- 
yers, the Doctors, the Teachers, not say the professional Politicians 
can trusted with the exclusive organization and leadership the 
vast domains religion, justice, public health, education 
general national welfare. All these things go, finally, our coun- 
try, not the vote the multitude, the edict any class, but 
the weight the The relations the college and uni- 
versity the people’s common school will more and more dis- 
teachers and school men, with great advantage themselves 
and the steady improvement the schools. But the educational pub- 
lic, course including the teachers, will finally dispose all these 
matters the new American way. Now that the one hundred emi- 
nent man educators have spoken, appears this document, each 
set experts for itself, with substantial agreement, debating so- 
ciety without vote; the educational public would glad hear 
from similar council eminent woman teachers from another con- 
ference wise parents children; possibly, what the hundred fore- 
most people every calling might have say. And incline 
think, but not least all, the time hand when the 20,- 
000,000 American boys and girls will getting some very decided 
opinions the question, whether there be, for them, any life 
childhood and youth the good old sort, whether their future des- 
tiny earth resolved into material” cast into the 
huge expert educational hopper and ground out object lessons 
illustrate the numberless educational theories that now contend like 
rival whirlwinds above their devoted heads. 


the most remarkable educational meetings the year 

the Negro Conference, now held annually the Tuskegee, Ala- 

bama, Normal School. The third conference was held Feb. 21st, and 
the accounts given those present, show that few educational gather- 
ings can boast suggestive and practical handling topics the 
Negro farmers and teachers showed themselves capable their two 
days meeting. Real wit and strong common sense abounded the 
speeches and all bore testimony the improvement that had been 
made various directions, result the conference last year. 
One man who had travelled eight counties said that per cent. 
the people, matter how large their families, live one-roomed 
cabins; anda large portion the farmers mortgage their crops pay 
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for their living. But another speaker computed that the effect the 
last conference had been induce the people raise more corn and 
keep four times many pigs and fewer dogs. Anenterprising farmer 
said that knew the people were nearer out debt this year than 
they were last; and local preacher said that the Calhoun school had 
opened the eyes the people more than anything since the emancipa- 
tion. The wisdom the gathering summed and expressed itself 
the following declarations which directness and force, leave the 
shade, think, the findings many more learned assemblies 

believe education, property, and practical religion will eventu- 
ally give every right and privilege enjoyed other citizens, and, 
therefore, that our interests can best served bending all our en- 
ergies securing them rather than dwelling the past fault- 
finding and complaining. desire make the Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference gauge our progress from year year these things 
the Black Belt. 

First.—With regard education, still true that the average 
length the country school about three and half months there 
either school-house very poor one; and the teacher, rule, 
but little prepared for his work. would suggest remedies the 
raising money subscription, lengthen the school term and 
provide more and better school-houses. would also urge upon our 
schools and colleges for the training Jeaders the importance send- 
ing more their best men and women the smaller towns and 
country districts. 

Second.—As regards property, find that four-fifths our farmers 
still practice the habit mortgaging their unplanted crops for the 
supplies furnished them, live rented lands, are debt; and two- 
thirds live one-room cabins. remedies, recommend the im- 
mediate purchase land, its thorough cultivation, the raising suffi- 
cient food supplies for home use; that avoid the emigration agent, 
keep out the cities, pay our taxes promptly, stop moving from farm 
farm every year, work winters well summers,—Saturdays 
well other days,—practice every form economy, and especially 
avoid the expensive and injurious habit using liquor, tobacco, and 
and, since our interests are one with the white people among 
whom live, would urge the cultivation, every manly way, 
friendship and good will toward them. 

Third.—While morals and religion are far from what ought 
be, yet note each year real improvement. help this 
direction, urge better preparation for the Christian ministry the 
settlement more our differences outside the courts; that 
draw sharp lines between the virtuous and the immoral; that re- 
fuse tolerate wrong-doing our leaders, especially our ministers 
and teachers that treat our women with more respect, and urge 
upon them the unportance giving more time their home life and 
less the streets and public places. 

conclusion, the facts gathered from these three conferences war- 
rant saying that each year education increasing, more and 
more property being acquired, and gradually religion becoming 
less thing the emotions and more matter upright living. 
are glad note growing interest the part the best white peo- 
ple the South our 
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DEPARTMENT PROFESSIONAL 


THE TEACHERS’ INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE. 
EIGHTH MONTHLY SYLLABUS THE SECOND YEAR. 


PREPARED DR. CHAS. MAJORY, NEWTON, J., 


For the use Correspondence Members. 


The idea was once prevalent that scholarship was the sole requisite 
for the teacher. was believed that whoever had knowledge could 
impart those who had not. This idea time gave place 
better one, viz.: that teach required special knack,” the pos- 
sessor which was able properly manage and instruct class 
pupils, and without which amount learning possessed could 
make successful teacher. this view teaching became more than 
ordinary occupation, began regarded art. Under this 
phase the work those who aspired teachers sought learn the 
methods and become familiar with the devices teachers who 
worked successfully. Now higher and truer view the work 
being reached. beginning recognized that teaching truly 
art and that rests upon veritable science. The coming teacher 
will become familiar normal school college with 
ples this science and will found the practices his art upon those 
principles. The teacher to-day needs study the same principles 
reading circle course otherwise. 


74. What chief causes have led the establishment recent 
years museums art and science 

75. What educational ends such museums serve their 
relation the general public 

76. what extent what manner may the museum 
wisely cultivated the public school 

77. what does the educational value organized clubs 
societies lie 

78. When and whence came the idea this country the 
organized reading circle 

79. What was the immediate purpose reading cir- 
cle organized this country 

80. What are the characteristics the Chautauqua organiza- 
tion 

81. How have the professional needs these 
respects been provided for 
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82, What service have the various learned societies rendered 
the advance general education 

83. How may the work our schools adjusted the 
opportunities for later study supplied the public 
libraries 


truth-emotions are awakened our recognition 
reality facts and relations. 

72. The education the truth-emotions essential the 
development noble character. 

73. Right teaching involves the presentation knowledge 
such manner awaken the active enjoyment 
acquiring. 

74. The esthetic-emotions constitute the elements taste. 

75. Aesthetic culture closely related the development 
matters truth and right. 

76. Kindergarten work furnishes the best means for awaken- 
ing the esthetic emotions. 

77. The spirit the kindergarten should permeate all the 
later teaching elementary and higher 

78. The ethical emotions underlie conscience and impel 
right action, 

79. Conscience cultivated training intelligent right 
action. 

80. Enforced obedience may be, and necessary should 
the precursor voluntary right doing. 


54. what respect careful attention essential 
and accuracy recollection 
55. what does the distinctive act attention consist 
56. How does the power fixing and retaining attention af- 
fect the general ability mental work 
57. How this power attention duly developed 
58. What part has the power analysis, related atten- 
tion, the acquisition new knowledge skill 
59. How does the principle ‘division labor” affect 
attention any given occupation 
60. How does the act attention give unusual power the 
body under certain circumstances 
61. How may the power concentrating the attention come 
require little apparent effort 
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68. Seven years which Yverdun was entirely under the 
control Schmidt. 
69. Withdrawal Pestalozzi’s most helpful associates. 
70. discourse 1818 upon his seventy-second 
birthday. 
opening the poor-school near 
72. Schmidt’s action bringing about the transfer the 
poor-school work the Yverdun institution. 
73. Conflict between Pestalozzi and the municipality Yver- 
dun brought Schmidt. 
74. Conflicts between Schmidt and the earlier co-workers 
Pestalozzi’s enterprises. 
75. Agreement entered into the various persons concerned 
these conflicts. 
76. Expulsion Schmidt from the Canton Yverdun and 
the closing the Institute. 
74. Instinctive movements must studied the very young 
child studied all. 
Instinctive movements new-born animals. 
76. Hereditary instinctive movements chicks. 
77. The infant’s act seizing instinctive. 
78. Early hand and arm movements that are not instinctive. 
79. Gradual transition from instinctive fully voluntary 
80. Instinctive movements with the lips, teeth and tongue. 
81. Instinctive movements the 
82. Efforts sit, stand, and walk are instinctive. 
58. Three groups causes why women have not been ad- 
mitted University work Germany. 
59. Unjustifiable preference given men preparing for 
wage-earning. 
60. concessions asked the matter examinations. 
61. Special provision needed relation the social life 
women students. 
62. Expressed opposition University men the admission 
women. 
63. failure comprehend the conditions and principles. 
involved the question. 
64. Increasing recognition the claims women. 
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65. Just statement woman’s case quoted from the pedagog- 
ical writings Clemens Nohl. 

66. Indifference women the matter. 

67. Want confidence and false view womanliness involved. 

68. The results that would follow the granting woman her 
due privilege education. 


73. Misconceptions concerning the heating power steam rel- 
atively coal-consumption. 

74. Utilization for heating purposes the force that became 
latent production steam. 

75. Experiment illustrating the relations latent and specific 
heat. 

76. Careful insulation pipes prevents loss heat convey- 
ing steam desired points. 

77. heat very slight within single building. 

78. Temperature steam pipes dependent upon pressure 
maintained. 

79. Less fuel required heat room steam than hot 
air, shown theoretical computation. 

80. Heating direct radiation from steam coils unqualifiedly 
condemned unless ample ventilation provided. 

the ventilation usually provided for rooms 
warmed direct radiation. 

82. Indirect radiation also demands good aspirating chimney 
fan for ventilation. 

83. Difference opinion concerning the placing radiator 
chambers systems indirect heating. 

84. Objections ordinary modes admitting warm air from 
radiator chambers. 


are sorry record the death, March 7th, Mr. Caleb 
Bragg, managing director the American Book Company New 
York. this sad event this Company loses efficient manager and 
the school book publishers one their best known, oldest, and most 
respected members. 
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REPORT THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ENGLAND. 


TOLMAN SMITH, WASHINGTON, 


October number Education gave brief account the 
Conference Secondary Education England convened 

the Vice-Chancellor the University Oxford and held the Ex- 
amination Schools” that University. The full report the con- 
ference now hand and undoubtedly many readers Education 
will glad compare opinions set forth the conference with simi- 
lar matter the report the conference conducted the Committee 
Ten” our country. Hence the following citations and comments. 
From address Rev. Dr. Boyd, Vice-Chancellor Oxford, own 
that should like, private capacity, note one point this 
subject which has impressed itself upon thinking over the 
question Secondary Education, and this. Secondary Education 
must always different types. Education not like one single 
ladder, that you can say that far Primary Education; 
far further Secondary Education; and from that you 
Higher Education. rather like tree, which divides itself into 
several branches grows upward. Primary Education, indeed, is, 
certain great extent, the same for all. All must learn read 
and write and cipher. And, after that, differentiation begins, and that 
intended attain. For instance, with regard the education which 
has already had home here the University, and which trust will 
never allowed become paralyzed die out England, the 
Secondary Education prepare for that must especially adapted 
and arranged preparation for it; and the education which alone 
can enable persons fully gain the benefits that Higher Education 
must begin early, order that they may thoroughly comprehend and 
master the intricacies language and grammar, But for large 
number people who cannot carry their education far, different 
type Secondary Education necessary—an education comparatively 
complete itself, which enables its students begin their work 
life industrial pursuits, though these, too, must have their opportu- 
nity carrying their education those evening classes and courses 
lectures which are now being abundantly provided for them. 
But even here the other type Secondary Education must not lost 
sight that those who show their marked ability that they 
ought proceed the Higher Education may not find themselves 
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disadvantage when they enter upon their advanced studies. The 
point this; there must different types Secondary Education. 
your zeal for one, take care not injure others,” 

The view the Oxford quoted above was 
Rev. Bell, Master Marlborough College who, 
however, confined his paper the discussion what are called 
England. First Grade Schools” (Secondary) which are distinctively 
preparatory schools for the Universities. 

Dr. Percival, Headmaster Rugby School, made both the position 
itself and the distinctions which implies still clearer the follow- 
ing remarks. 


regard the boys educated such school there only 
one point which calls for notice. All whose general educa- 
tion continued the age eighteen nineteen find their 
natural place the First Grade School. About this there are, im- 
agine, two opinions; but there may not the same amount 
agreement the further proposition that they should all cases 
enter early possible. Asa rule the boys educated 
would taught from infancy the lines the First Grade curricu- 
jum; but there will always temptation detain boys schools 
lower grade, and this account necessary emphasize the 
principle that all who are complete their school education First 
Grade should enter early. 

This indeed only part general proposition, which take 
indisputable, that every boy who transferred from lower 
school higher should pass the earliest available opportunity. 

Thus mistake retain such boy Elementary School 
till thirteen fourteen, instead transferring him Higher 
Second Grade School, beyond the age thirteen fourteen, any boy 
who has eventually pass school the First Grade, and 
should wish see this principle insisted upon the awarding 
scholarships intended for clever boys who are rising virtue their 
ability from one school another. 

assume, accordingly, that any well-constituted educational system 
should arranged, that general rule all pupils, whatever 
rank class, who are destined pursue general education the age 
eighteen nineteen, will educated from thirteen fourteen 

Passing the different conditions that meet populous 
places, and districts which population scattered, other 
word town and country, the problem before comparatively 
easy the towns, but difficult the country. 

towns assume that there will three kinds schools accessi- 
ble every child—the Elementary, the Second Grade and the First 
Grade School. (the two last Secondary.) 

may hope see every populous place the First Grade 
School educating from thirteen and upwards all who are stay 
school till eighteen thereabouts the Second Grade School educat- 
ing those who are leave school about fifteen sixteen; and 
the Elementary School. between the schools such system, 
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repeat that should insist early transfer all pupils who have 
transferred, because best for every pupil start soon 
possible the lines along which has travel, and transfer should 
made easy matter, because every one may fairly claim 
educated the Highest Grade School which suited his needs, 

The First Grade country school should made chiefly classical 
modern scientific type, according the preponderant require- 
ments the particular neighborhood, special subsidiary needs being 
supplied means the new class peripatetic teachers which 
have referred.” 

The problem presented the foregoing citations not exactly dup- 
licated this country. Culture never having been class privilege 
the United States, the only question specialization secon- 
dary studies that have confront arises solely from the considera- 
tion the ultimate purpose the student. The problem was tersely 
put the Committee Ten the following questions. 

“Should the subject treated differeutly for pupils who are going 
college, for those who are going school, and for those 
who, presumably, are going neither 


what age should this differentation begin, any recom- 
mended 


their summary the reports the separate conferences the 
Committee Ten say: 7th question answered unanimously 


the negative the Conferences, and the 8th therefore needs 


answer. The Committee Ten unanimously agree with the Confer- 
ences. Ninety-eight teachers, intimately concerned either with the 
actual work American secondary with the results 
that work they appear students who come college, unanimously 
declare that every subject which taught all secondary school 
should taught the same way and the same extent every 
pupil long pursues it, matter what the probable destina- 
tion the pupil may be, what point his education cease. 
Thus, for all pupils who study Latin, History, algebra, for exam- 
ple, the allotment time and the method instruction given 
school should the same year year. Not that all the pupils 
should pursue every subject for the same number but long 
they pursue it, they should all treated 


against this position Dr. Percival will observed contem- 
plates two distinct types secondary schools, e., First Grade 
School” for students who can remain till the age eighteen nine- 
teen and Second Grade for those who leave school fifteen six- 
teen. For the former advocates both classical and modern 
The following additional extracts from Dr. Percival bear 
upon the same problem viewed from the standpoint individual 
studies. Here also note the presence conditions that not ex- 
ist this country. 


“The chief subjects are fixed for every classical 
school the requirements University Examinations; and the 
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school-master has consider not what may believe the best 
combination subjects for the development boy from thirteen 
nineteen, but the first place what the University authorities will 
require him, and beyond this, what are those subjects for which, 
whether singly combination, the University and its Colleges 
offer the chief the most accessible distinctions and emolu- 
ments. 

are subjected very strong temptations specialize our 
promising pupils too early, some cases the direction Mathema- 
tics, Natural Science, even such study Modern History, and 
the case all the rest language, grammar, and form expres- 
sion, that say, the study words, the neglect due 
training scientific method, the study facts, the development 
thought. Some aspects this premature specializing, including 
particular that which least noticed dwelt upon, the specializ- 
ing language are, imagine, partly due inherited traditions 
but the main cause its wide-spread continuance undoubtedly the 
action Colleges offering their Scholarships and Exhibitions al- 
most exclusively for some single department knowledge, for 
instance, the Latin and Greek languages, 
Science, Modern History, and holding out any inducement 
school-masters keep their boys seriously engaged combina- 
tion liberal studies the time their leaving school. 
venture. therefore, suggest for consideration, topic some 
urgency, whether Scholarships and other such prizes ought not 
awarded for proficiency such combination studies adinitted 
constitute fairly complete system liberal education. 

Yet, again, have plead that whilst established the 
English mind beyond recall that modern education must 
offered First Grade Schools, well the traditional classical 
curriculum and whilst acknowledged that these alternative types 
contain the essential elements liberal training, the Universities 
are practically shutting their gates against boys trained, laying 
upon them heavy and burden, long they require 
them the modicum elementary Greek which they still cling 
with more tenacity than foresight. venture press this claim 
the modern student relieved his uncongenial burden, not 
merely behalf the few who would proceed from our Modern and 
Scientific Departments, but because desire see the in- 
fluence the Universities acting the Modern and Schools 
the First Grade, which must necessarily increase number and 
importance, directly, strongly, and now acts 
our Classical Departments, giving new impulse and motive the 
scholars, and new encouragement their teachers, and raising their 
work and intellectual standards higher level than any ever 
hitherto attained. 

With the exception what have said about our Modern 
Schools, have been dealing the latter part this paper chiefly 
with the education those who pass matter from 
our Schools the Universities; but must not conclude without 
word reference two other classes our pupils. 
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Those whogo from eighteen nineteen begin their prep- 
aration for professional career. 

Those who direct into business industrial life. 

things are present many these boys, having particular 
motive for intellectual and recognized standard attain- 
ments which they are required reach, make comparatively little 
progress mental development between the ages sixteen and 
eighteen, and led, have been led before more than one 
casion, express belief that many these boys would receive 
better and more liberal education their equipment for life, such 
disciplinary and other arrangements were made Colleges would 
justify recommending that they should leave school sixteen 


The idea radical change the esiablished system secondary 
education almost inconceivable country where the beginnings 
the existing order antedate the Reformation, where has been fos- 
tered princely and clerical endowments from time immemorial and 
thousand subtile and stimulating influences has actually deter- 
mined the ideals the ruling classes. Nevertheless such suggestion 
was heard the Conference. was first voiced Rev. 
MacCarthy, Headmaster King Edward VI’s School, Burmingham 
and Vice-Chairman the Burmingham School Board. the opening 
his paper announced axioms,” follows: “that the Eng- 
lish middle-classes are not democratic enough use the Public 
Elementary Schools.” added, ‘‘I should 
very glad they were. would enormously simplify the problem 
which have solve the middle-classes England were prepared 
accept the training the Public Elementary School, because then 
the secondary training would continuous from the Public Ele- 
mentary School; and the Higher Grade Board School, one form 
another, would meet all the demands short the first grade education 
which Dr. Percival spoke. that school machinery 
which makes for clerkly employment the expense the skilled 

was woman however, Mrs. Bryant, who made the most daring 
suggestion. Referring certain recommendations Mr. MacCarthy 
she observed: involves educational question the 
right order studies complete course education. With much 
humility, venture suggest that there another aspect the 
answer than that usually contemplated Secondary Schools. 
quite certain that even the future classical scholar, the average, 
learns Latin best beginning the tender age ten? any 
rate, strong current opinion among philosophical educationists 
setting for other methods. 

The Junior Secondary boy has still advantage over the other 
boy, but not the advantage different kind knowledge, but 
the very much greater advantage higher degree acquired intelli- 
gence. secure this advantage there may other subjects more 
effective than the study even the Latin Grammar realized the 
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average child under thirteen years age. There are advantages, too 
students have felt, taking classical studies with freshness 
age when the mind has somewhat strengthened towards maturity.” 

This view naturally calls mind the unanimous recommendation 
the Latin Conference, under the Committee Ten that the study 
Latin introduced into American schools earlier than now is. 

Something akin the conception educational values expressed 
Mrs. Bryant but applied higher sphere education dis- 
cernible certain passages read Professor Jebb from recent letters 
addressed him Dr. Jowett, the lamented Master Balliol. 
deeper interest attaches the passages because they were written 
shortly before the death the Master” and with special reference 
the approaching Conference. letter dated August 17, Dr. 
Jowett, wrote, ‘‘I should disposed speak first against Grading 
Schools. They must vary with the circumstances the locality and 
the pupils. Secondly, should suggest universal abiturienten 
examination, giving the right admission the Universities. 
Thirdly, should allow all students who had passed this examination, 
become candidates without residence and without restriction age 
for any University examination, with without honours, for part 
any 

Professor Jebb continues, words which have just read re- 
ferred the examinations—either Honour Pass examinations the 
University only. Ina later letter the privileges conferred 
passing examination were further described Admission the 
libraries under certain restrictions; the power competing for 
University certificates, and for any prizes, prose verse, without re- 
striction This suggestion also made: ‘And such 
candidates have shown any considerable merit, they shall receive 
sums money which might enable them carry their inquiries.’ 
This was intended the late Master Balliol apply all 
branches knowledge without distinction, which the Universities 
could best teach.” 

The above extracts would seem inadequate convey any 
clear idea report some 230 pages, but must remembered 
that the stress the Conference was placed upon measures for 
organizing and properly directing the agencies for Secondary Educa- 
tion England. part the report has naturally pertinence 
for other countries. may added that the Conference was 
favor Royal Commission this subject and the same 
has since been appointed. 


Circular Information, Number 194, issued the Bureau Education 
devoted History EDUCATION DELAWARE, Lyman Powell. 
one the most interesting these valuable circulars, and strong 
contribution the history education the States the Union. 
Published the Government. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


accommodate readers who may wish it, the Publishers will send post- 
paid, the receipt price, any book reviewed these columns. 

SANDOW’S SYSTEM TRAINING sumptuous book absorb- 
ing interest. 244 large pages given, Mercer Adam, full and 
stirring account the life, acts and system athletic development this 
wonderful young Prussian, Eugene Sandow. The strong man whose marvel- 
lous exhibitions strength have amazed German, French, English and 
American experts, but years old. was born Prussia, April 2nd, 
1867. slender boy was taken Rome his father and saw the marble 
representations physical strength and beauty classic father 
told the eager lad that the race had deteriorated modern times, but Eugene 
determined what could approach those mighty heroes. has 
succeeded, but only the most systematic, determined and long continued 
efforts, based careful and scientific study every hisanatomy. His 
bones are small, his height but five feet eight and ong half inches, yet has 
developed chest measurement inches, and can hold weight 2600 
pounds. His muscles are enormous and like iron and has remarkable 
power control over them. motions are both quick and powerful. 
lifting easily breaks all known records. Very laughable have been his 
handling men considerable strength. the delight all who enjoy 
feats physical prowess. clap-trap concealment. bares 
his mighty muscles the inspection such experts Colonel Fox the 
British army Dr. Sargent Harvard University. this book 
system training fully set forth and illustrated great number 
tures the naked athlete every position possible set forth the subject. 
His system tends strengthen lungs, heart, stomach and internal organs. 
all-round development, yet does not involve changes diet 
privation. believe Sandow object-lesson worthy imitation the 
youth all lands, This book should carefully read all classes. our 
young men follow the directions here given the results will 
tit. The book handsomely brought out the publishers, Selwin Tait 
Sons, Fifth Ave., New York. $3.50. 


THE Book THE Bancroft superb work and worthy 
its great theme. When completed there will numbers imperial 
pages each (12 inches.) pains are spared its preparation, which 
160 men minister. The text Mr. Bancroft, who quite equal colos- 
subject. begins with very interesting chapter the 
closing with the very notable one Paris five years ago. This fol- 
lowed careful outline Chicago’s history and present greatness, then the 
inception the Fair and those whose genius and ability its beauty and suc- 
cess are due. The whole plan, the cost, the administration this vast un- 
dertaking are fittingly pictured life-like words and wonderfully realistic 
pictures. Nothing elaborate and perfect description, illustration 
and finished book-making has been the great Exposition. 
expense has been spared. And the great American Public which appreciates 
that which first class are eagerly securing the parts this splendid work 
fast they appear. Address: The Bancroft Company, 
ing, Chicago. 


1894. AMONG THE BOOKS. 


One the most striking and valuable reports made the Committee 
Ten the was that made the sub-committee ten history. 
This committee emphasized the importance, the study history any 
grade schools, fand sharply defined the educational advantages resulting 
from proper study history. Contemporaneous with this report comes Dr. 
Hinsdale’s How AND with Particular Refer- 
ence the History the United States. This volume the Interna- 
tional Education Series, and one the most interesting and practical the 
series. Dr. Hinsdale discusses the educational value history, and up- 
wards twenty chapters treats the field history, sources informa- 
tion, choice facts, methods teaching, origination facts, time relation 
history, place relation, cause and effect history, physical and human 
that act history, the qualifications, historical geography 
the old and new worlds, Eight chapters are devoted study the 
history North America and the United States,and these chapters are full 
information, and place the facts and their relations proper form for use 
the teacher. This contribution the study history original and 
philosophical that takes high rank once, and will place the teaching 
this subject our schools new and substantial basis. Every teacher 
history should compelled have this book guide and friend. 
Every teacher, believe, will glad have it, whether not furnished 
school authorities. New York: Appleton $1.50. 


are indebted the American Humane Education Society for copy 
THE STRIKE Every farmer boy the country should read it, 
and every one who reads should act upon its suggestions, touching kindly 
treatment all God’s creatures. From the same source have AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES and personal recollections Geo. Angell, very 
interesting account amount good this man has done. An- 
not only the friend dumb animals, suffering humanity well. 
His life and acts, his voice and pen have done much make the world hap- 
pier and better. 


ScHooL MANAGEMENT Dr. Emerson White, practical treatise for 
teachers and all other persons interested the right training the young. 
Dr. White veteran the profession, and his utterances are based years 
experience the classroom, and superintendeat and writer. im- 
possible more than notice the publication this book, its contents are 
varied and replete with good things, that extended notice would 
barely suffice indicate their worth. Every teacher should own and read 
this book. should the vade its suggestions are 
followed there must result better teachers, better teaching, better schools. 
New American Book $1.00. 


Abreast the times, and exactly adapted for its purpose 
ALGEBRA Wallace Boyden, the Boston Normal School. 
algebra for the grammar school, and elementary the needs such 
book require. takes the pupil’s knowledge and broadens 
the use algebraic The subjects treated are the fundamental 
operations, factors and multiples, fractions, simple, simultaneous, and quadrat- 
equations. arrangement, method, adaptation, problems and exercises, 
this one the best text-books the day. Boston: Silver, Burdett Co. 
Price cents. 
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There are many works microscopy, but for the most part they are 
elaborate and interwoven with other matters, that their value only for 
those experienced the use the microscope. The beginner is, with the 
use such books, once put great disadvantage and inconvenience be- 
cause the preliminary steps which show the details handling the instrument 
and objects, are wanting. Mr. Charles Clark, practical user the 
microscope, has prepared work under the title METHODS 
which every needed item information given the tyro and 


are elaborated satisfactory degree simplicity. The early chap- 


ters treat its theory, and description the microscope. Valuable 
assistance afforded the act manipulation, and studying, and 
mounting objects. The volume profusely illustrated with cuts various 
kinds microscopes, lenses, objects, and with seventeen photographic repro- 
ductions photo-micrographs made the every way the book 
its kind, and will prove inestimable value the beginner and 
the private worker. Boston: Heath Co. Price 


Edward Bok’s article the January The Young Man 
has been reprinted handy booklet form The Curtis Publish- 
Company, Philadelphia. 


the great Educator series added ABELARD, Gabriel 
gives the origin and early history universities the Middle Ages, and 
names Abelard the real founder the University Paris, which served 
model for most the other universities the Middle 
study, only such Compayré would make, given Abelard, his ability, 
his powers teacher and dialectician, and his influence the systems 
education. Following this comes the history the organization the early 
universities, the course study and the methods teaching, and the general 
spirit and influence the early universities. The translation well made 
and the book valuable work reference and study. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Penman’s Art Journal edited Ames, 202 Broadway, New York City, full 
beautiful illustrations the possibilities pen and ink sketching. From the same source 
have several specimens high-class school diplomas, which are special interest 
this season the year, near graduation Nicholas for April contains the first 
chapters Jack Fortunes, tale dealing with life America, during the early 
colonial Arena bas been enlarged 144 pages, making the leading 
magazine the United States size, and ranks high respect 
The Atlantic Monthly for April has notable article Referendum 
Switzerland and Lawrence newspaper editors, publishers, 
printers and literary men generally will find The Literary formerly The Weekly, 
Journalist, almost indispensable. Its new staff includes such names Edward Bok, 
Flower and Frank Living Age comes once week throughout the 
year, with rich feast from the magazines the world, the low rate eight dollars 
for the fifty-two numbers ——Almost every civilized language represented the remark- 
able and superbly illustrated Easter number The Literary Digest. Lights the 
Problem the title interesting illustrated article Joseph LeConte 
the April Science finance will find Mr. Noyes’ article 
The Political Science Quarterly very suggestive. and the Panic 
The Cortina Text Books, intended for self-study for use schools, were 
awarded the first prize the Department Belles Lettres the World’s Fair. The 
Christian Work changes new and improved form with the Easter number and the 
name becomes The Christian College Bulletin, University Place, 
New York City, has enlarged its scope and aims reach three classes—students and 
others actually indentified with the college; those who are thinking becoming stu- 
dents and those who presumably wish keep posted anv important move- 
ment the times like that represented the teachers’ college.——The sixty-first Annual 
Report the Managers the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind in- 
forms the public what being done for this unfortunate class and incidentally 
scribes the work model educational institution.——The report the committee 
the Departmental Instruction into the Grammar Schools Boston, 
teresting and instructive document. Departmental instruction the giving instruction 
one teacher several classes the same subject instead the old method as- 
signing classes many different subjects the same teacher. The plan has been found 
work well far experiments have been made. 
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